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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 





(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility @nd necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world: 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which 


must needs be expressed in terms of international iaw, 


relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety"; and 


That these ccucepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 


be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” 


and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth. 


Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 


nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the 


Union of States, as well as the government of each member 


thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American VDeace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 


conferences; to invite 


diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 


ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 


VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives; 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the ulter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 
pers is VoLtumeE 85, Number 1, of the ApvocaTre 


OF PEACE. 





Fk" NINETY-FIVE YEARS the American Peace Society 
has published regularly a magazine in the interest 
of international peace. 





it INpEX to Volume 84 is now available and can 
I be had upon request mailed to the Editor. No 





charge is made to our subscribers for this service. 

66 IIAVE READ with interest the Suggestions for a Gov- 
I erned World, printed in the ApvocaTE oF PEACE. 

Each of those suggestions is consonant with the teach- 

ings of history and the best traditions of America.”— 

Hon, WittiAm E. Boran, Senator from Idaho (see page 

14). 





Se to the work of the American Peace 
Society will wish to be reminded that January is 
the month for the renewal of their gifts. Every dollar 
invested in this service, up to $15,000, is duplicated by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Elihu 
Root, President. The accounts of the Society are care- 
fully audited, every dollar thoughtfully placed. The 
methods of operation, open to the public, are approved 


by the National Information Bureau, Inec., Madison 
Avenue, New York City, “a co-operative effort for the 
standardization of national, social, civic, and philan- 
thropic work and the protection of the contributing 
public.” 


A PARABLE FOR THE NEW YEAR 
THE PERSISTING WAR 


HE NEW YEAR among the nations does not open 
happily. We are faced with the disquieting inter 
national fact that the World War persists. 


troops are concentrating to the north of Cologne near 


French 
Dusseldorf. Under the supervision of Marshal Foch, 
Gieneral Weygand, with characteristic French precision, 
is moving upon that section of German territory known 
as the Ruhr, named from an eastern tributary of the 
The Allied and Associated 


Powers are no longer allied or associated. 


Rhine in western Prussia. 


THE FAILURE OF THE TREATY 

The reasons for this condition of affairs can be vari- 
It can be argued that the war is still 
the the 


ously interpreted. 


raging because of the failure of authors o 


Treaty of Peace with Germany. That document, as is 
the way with international documents, begins with re- 


“The Allied Associated 


being equally desirous that the war in which they were 


assuring words. and Powers 


successively involved directly or indirectly 

should be replaced by a firm, just, and durable Peace 
have agreed as follows: From the coming into 

force of the peace treaty the state of war will termi- 

nate.” But, distressing fact, there is no “firm, just, and 


durable peace,” nearly five years after the armistice. 


The “state of war” has not terminated. The treaty has 
failed. 
THE SPECIFIC CAUSE 

It may be argued that the specific cause of the failure 
to terminate the war is found in 
Treaty of Peace with Germany. Reasons for this assev- 
eration may be briefly stated. When the Allied 
Associated Powers assembled at Paris, January 18, 1919, 
When 
they handed the treaty to the German representatives 
on May 7, 1919, and all signed the document at Ver- 
sailles on June 28, of that year, all conditions to be im- 


article 233 of the 
and 


the duty facing them was to terminate the war. 


posed by the victors should have been clearly set forth. 


The most important of all the conditions should have 








heen the amount of reparations Germany would be re- 
quired to pay. Peculiarly enough, this amount was not 
specified. Instead the amount of the damage for which 
compensation “is to be made by Germany” was left to 
the determination of an Inter-Allied Commission known 
as the Reparation Commission, under the terms of arti- 
cle 233 of the treaty. Next to the double-headed blunder 
of trying to establish an organization for the achieve- 
ment of world peace and to end the war, in one and the 
same instrument, this failure of the makers of the 
treaty to fix the amount of Germany’s indebtedness to 
the Allies was the most serious of the many mistakes of 
the Paris conferees. In a sense this is a specific cause 


of the continuance of the war. 
EFFECT IN GERMANY 


In the absence of precise claims, the economic situ- 
When 


under the terms of the treaty the Reparation Commis- 


ation in Germany has gone from bad to worse. 


sion had concluded as to the amount of damage and 
notified the German Government of its findings, nearly 
two years after the signing at Versailles, German eco- 
nomic disintegration had proceeded far. This was due 
Friends of Germany had made 
Writers 
among the former enemies of Germany had already be- 
This 
naturally strengthened Germany's disposition to avoid 
payment. Amid all, 
financiers began transferring their money to foreign in- 
German gold disappeared The 
The terms estab- 


to a variety of causes. 
inroads upon opinion, especially in Britain. 


gun to point out the inability of Germany to pay. 


the uncertainty of it German 


vestments. rapidly, 
German mark fell steadily in value. 
lished by the Reparation Commission were said to be 
Revisions were found neces- 
Mora- 


least 


impossible of fulfillment. 
French claims were materially reduced, 
demanded. At 


the time new 


sary. 


toriums for Germany were one 


terms were 
had 


moratorium was granted. By 
fixed, Germany’s ability and disposition to pay 


dwindled still more. 


BREAK BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


The effects of the failure in Paris to establish the 
amount of reparations became increasingly awkward. 
The German will to meet the demands, especially French 
demands, dwindling well-nigh to nothing, French in- 


sistence naturally increased. In the meantime unem- 
ployment in England had Jed to a British desire for a 
renewed trade with Germany. Sympathy for Germany, 
perhaps for that reason, took rather widespread root 
in Britain. This made it increasingly difficult for the 
English and French statesmen to come to any meeting 
of minds. Conscious of their losses, of their rectitude, 
of the justice of their claims, of their power, the French 


no longer claim; they demand. England and France 
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are, in Consequence, no longer together in their German 
policy. They may become enemies, threatening war. 
That is a pathetic prospect growing out of the bungling 
in Paris. While France goes about the business of col- 
lecting by foree what it has been agreed belongs to her, 
the unity of faith and purpose upon which the world 
banked so hopefully a few months -ago, has largely dis- 
appeared. There is now principally division and ill will. 
Worse, war and the activities of war persist. 


THE DEEPENING GLOOM 


Of course, the inevitable result has been a deepening 
of the European gloom. It now looks like a diminution, 
for a while, of French prestige, and that in America. 
Public opinion is swinging toward the view that French 
hatred and greed are going too far. If Germany has 
been in willful default in the matter of coal deliveries 
during the year past, we shall hear increasingly that 
Germany has suffered strikes and railroad derangements, 
with the result that it has been impossible to fulfill the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles. Even if Germany 
has willfully defaulted, it will probably be urged that 
France has blundered in seizing territory that does not 
belong to her under the treaty; this in spite of the 
fact that no one can question that the French Govern- 
ment is strictly within the letter of the law. A more 
serious possibility of this French policy lies in the fact 
that this occupation of the Ruhr may not satisfy the 
demands of the French budget. The occupation, there- 
While efforts 


at a peaceable settlement of European difficulties are 


fore, may lead to further acts of reprisal. 


seriously impeded, it will be difficult to distinguish be- 
tween opposition to French policy on the one hand and 
sympathy for Germany on the other. 

While it is difficult to 
people and government can ever 


that the American 


become 


believe 
enemies of 
France, yet a widespread American opinion at the mo- 
ment is that France is committing a serious act of folly. 
An editorial in the Washington Post, of January 10, 
concludes with this sentence: “But the die is cast, des- 
tiny weaves the fatal web, and the beginning of another 
era of blood is inaugurated eagerly and almost gayly by 
the French people.” The American press is strangely 
silent about any German responsibility for the condi- 
If at last the friends of France turn 
against her, they will find it difficult to escape aiding 
Aid and comfort to Germany 


can easily mean, and very soon, that in the realm of 


tions in Europe. 
and comforting Germany. 


ideas—and little else counts—Germany at the last is 


the victor in the war. 
ONE SUGGESTED WAY OUT 
Out of all this European darkness is there any ray of 


light? Again, it may be argued, that it is becoming 
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increasingly clear that the Treaty of Versailles must be 
revised. No healing processes can begin until that is 
undertaken. Our American observer, it is reported, ad- 
dressing the Reparation Commission, has just con- 
demned the treaty as mischievous. It is further re- 
ported that he suggested the necessity for a wholesale 
revision of that instrument. That may be said to be the 
imperative need. 

If we grant that we can get nowhere by condemning 
France, it can be pointed out that piece-meal confer- 
ences have proved abortive. It may be said that there 
is but one course for the nations of the world; they 
must start about a business of a vaster importance. 
The world need must be visualized as a whole. All of 
the nations must act. The nature of that act is per- 
fectly clear. All of the powers must start about the 
business of organizing a world conference for the ad- 
justment of their major interests. It must be of the 
nature of another peace conference, to rectify at least 
some of the mistakes of the Paris conference; but espe- 
cially to achieve what the Paris conference tragically 
failed to accomplish, namely, a friendly and neighborly 
intercourse between the erstwhile enemies of 1914-1919. 

The argument might continue substantially as fol- 
lows: Such a world conference is inevitable. Mr. 
Hughes’ suggestion of a commission of experts, per- 
fectly logical, was too cautious. Mr. Borah’s proposal 
for an economic conference is too limited. The gravity 
of the world situation demands a larger gesture. Since 
a world conference is imperative, its call should go forth 
at once. That is the international strategy for the new 
year. It would probably not be wise to mention in the 
call for such a conference any proposal to revise the 
Treaty of Versailles, for it is not necessary to alienate 
in advance the beneficiaries of that treaty. Courtesy 
and enlightened self-interest can, however, bring about 
the necessary changes in the world’s outstanding cause 
of our international debacle, namely, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But these motives at the basis of accommoda- 
tion can operate only through the instrument of a world 


conference. 
FOUR EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION 


Certainly nothing is to be gained at this moment by 
dogmatizing on what the United States Government 
should or should not do. The State Department will 
act in the light of the information which it has. We 
have no doubt that the State Department will act with 
wisdom. The war persists. The Treaty of Versailles 
is not altogether satisfactory. French and English re- 
lations, strained as they may be, are not so dishearten- 
ing as prior to the recent English elections. An inter- 
national conference will yet be called. We may express 
an opinion that the United States is at the moment in 
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no position to act in the Kuropean situation. We lx 
lieve that the treaties growing out of the Washington 
Conference will be ratified by France and Italy; but 
they are not yet ratified. We are withdrawing ow 
troops from the Rhine, apparently to avoid entangl 
ments in the present situation. The reparations are not 


fixed; but if Mr. Hughes’ mild suggestion at New Have 
that an international commission be appointed to deter 
mine the amount of reparations was not found accept 


] 


roposat of 


able, it is difficult to visualize any act or 
our part that will be acceptable. American effort t 
untangle the European skein, we suspect, must wait. 
We hold to the opinion that war is more imminent 
Eastern Europe than in the West. The menace of wat 
emanates unmistakably from Lausanne. The Turkish na 
tionalists are playing their ancient game of waiting and 
of pitting European States against each other. Kemal 


is making a show of extending the power of the Turkish 


arms in Constantinople, indeed in eastern Thrace 


(ireece is concentrating her forces in the direction of the 
river Maritza. Britain is increasing her artillery and 
aircraft units in Constantinople. Discussions over the 
freedom of the Straits have practically reached a dead 


lock. Time is playing into the hands of the Kemalists. 


One encouraging factor in the situation at Lausanne, 
however, is that French and British interests in man 
dates, in oil, in the pacification of the Moslems, in 
capitulations, and in the freedom of the Dardanelles are 
holding France and Britain together. But there are 
armies ready to fight in Greece, Asia Minor, Bulgaria, 
and Jugoslavia. Fighting may be expected in that sec 
tion of the world at any time. 

Another opinion which we firmly hold is that the 
France we supported in the war has changed in no im 
portant respect. The French invasion of the Ruhr will 
alienate opinion in America in no fundamental sense. 
The French movement to the north should surprise no 
one in America. France has said that without guaran 
tees she would do this thing. That was the voice of the 
French people, and the French people are not bluffers. 
They are astonishingly sincere, amazingly unpretending 
and ineapable of Pickwickian or stridulous brag or bun 
combe. It is natural for the Frenchman to do things in 
order, with a sense of proportion and with clearness and 
precision, The French social structure is as solid as 
ever. The brightness and the vivacity of the French so 
cial nature have survived the sorrows of the war. Ther 
has been no diminution of the French worship of /a 
Famille, of le Foyer, of la Patrie. 
there are in France. They do not talk overmuch about 


Factional interests 


their flag; but when united action is demanded factional 
interests are forgotten, and all groups unite without 
question in a union sacrée. America will not become an 
enemy of the people that drafted the Declaration of the 
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Rights of Man. We shall not forget in this country the 
history of the emancipation of Greece at Navarino, of 
Belgium before the gates of Antwerp, of Italy at Villa- 
franca. The spirit of France that furnished us in the 
dark days of our Revolution with money and war ma- 
terial, soldiers, ships, morale, of France, our first and 
our only ally, has not changed. It has been said of the 
French Government—“plus ca change plus c'est la méme 
chose’—the more it changes the more it is the same 
thing. This is true of the French people. As one writer 
says of the French Government: “It is rooted in right 
and faces the stars; often an opportunist on the surface, 
it is ever a knight-errant in its soul, and ultimately 
proves itself worthy of la France éternelle.” The writer 
Political Science in an 
American university. The 
spirit that rose above five years of the shocks of war, 


of these lines is a teacher of 
France has not changed. 


began at once the tilling of the devastated fields and the 
reconstruction of the destroyed industrial towns, re- 
mains an outstanding fact in our human world. Amer- 
ica will continue to respect that spirit. 

But the spirit of Germany has changed. WKindness, 
industry, thrift, order, these qualities in the German 
spirit continue. Crafts the arts survive. The 
theaters throughout Germany offer a higher class of 
music than those of England. Weimar is still on the 
banks of the Im. German men and women, boys and 
maidens from all over Germany, wander now as of old 


and 


to the shrine where side by side lie the remains of Goethe 
and Schiller. In spite of the losses of war, romanticism, 
liberalism, and nationalism survive in the hearts of the 
German people. But the pride that was Germany seems 
to have disappeared. A misguided leadership made of 
the German nation a prodigal son outside the family of 
civilized nations. Germany took a journey into a far 
country and wasted its substance with riotous living. 
Having spent all, there has arisen a mighty famine in 
that country. Germany is in want; not so much of food 
as of friendship. But the government of that land fails 
to win either confidence or support. It is written of 
that other prodigal son that “when he came to himself 
he said, How many hired servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish here with 
hunger? I will arise and go to my father, and will say 
to him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight.” That was the temper of soul that not only made 
a reconciliation possible, but his return a joy. It was 
then—it could not have been otherwise—that his father 
saw him while he was yet afar off “and was moved with 
It was then, but not until then, that the 


best robe and the ring and the shoes and the fatted calf 


compassion.” 


were brought forth. Here is a picture of law operating 


It is of the very substance of all 


on its highest levels. 





January 





law, including international law. It is pertinent just 


now for the German Government. 


But before the blush of the new year has disappeared, 
with the memory of Christmas still lingering, let us ae- 
cept the truth and confess that the pertinence of the 
parable is limited to no one people. 





CERTAIN BASES FOR A NEW YEAR HOPE 


F ORK THE READER of our current newspaper headlines, 
there seems to be little hope for any peace between 
the nations. But if one permits oneself to dip deeper 
the the find 
sprinkled here and there facts of a more encouraging 


into news, to turn over page, one will 
nature. 

It is true that production and manufacture of com- 
modities in 1922 were about 50 per cent greater than in 
1921 throughout the United States. Our textile mills 
were about 20 per cent more active than in 1921. The 
iron and steel industry increased its output from 60 to 
70 per cent over 1921, non-ferrous metals from 50 to 95 
per cent, petroleum 15 per cent, coke 40 per cent, paper 
20 to 30 per cent, rubber 40 per cent, automobiles 50 
per cent, building construction 50 per cent, lumber 35 
per cent, brick 50 per cent, cement 15 per cent, leather 
20 per cent, sugar 45 per cent, and meats about 5 per 
cent. Our agricultural receipts registered a general ad- 
vance over that of 1921. 


a 


? per cent in bituminous coal and 


The only declines of outstand- 
ing importance were 
{7 per cent in anthracite. 

The labor situation has improved from a large num- 
ber of out-of-works at the end of 1921 to a point where 
unemployment has almost been eliminated. In place of 
a surplus of idle freight cars there is now a considerable 
shortage. Prices to the farmer increased about 17 per 
cent during the year, wholesale prices advanced 10 per 
This 


condition gives the farmer a greater purchasing power 


cent, and retail food prices declined 5 per cent. 


and narrows the margin between wholesaler and retailer. 
Sales of mail-order houses increased 6 per cent, and 
chain stores showed a gain of 13 per cent. These con- 
ditions reflected themselves in the stock exchanges. The 
final prices of securities were well above those registered 
at the opening of 1922, and the stock market in Decem- 
ber gave promise of continued good business during the 
early part of 1923. In the United States prosperity is 
once again a condition to be reckoned with. 

There are hopeful news trickling in also from abroad. 
For example, the Japanese retrocession in the Far East 
is found to be an encouragement not only to us, but to 
the people of Japan. It is pointed out with no uncer- 
tain emphasis that the next step in Japan’s development 
of her policy in the Far East, she having withdrawn 
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from Shantung, is to evacuate northern Saghalien. One 
of the most hopeful facts of modern international rela- 
tions is the evacuation not only of Shantung but of Si- 
heria, with the highly popular approval of the Japanese 
people. Japan has discovered that her imperialistic ad- 
ventures have been costly not only in terms of money, 
but in terms of international esteem. She is bending 
every effort to win back the confidence of the world. 
This effort is meeting with no little success. 

Everything is not black in Europe. The Czechoslovak 
republic—made up of what were Bohemia, Moravia, Si- 
lesia, Slovakia, and Subcarpathian Russia—is quietly 
pursuing a constructive governmental policy under the 
guidance of President Masaryk. Perhaps the most im- 
portant evidence of the wisdom of the makers of this 
new republic lies in the effort they are putting into edu- 
cation. For its thirteen and one-half million inhabit- 
ants, three million of whom are Germans, one million 
Magyars, four hundred thousand Ruthenians, one hun- 
dred fifty thousand Poles, and eight million Czecho- 
slovaks, there are 1,296 kindergartens, with approxi- 
mately 27,000 boys and 30,000 girls of three to five 
years of age; 13,417 elementary schools, with approxi- 
mately one million boys and one million girls of six to 
fourteen years of age; 1,411 urban higher grade ele- 
mentary schools, with approximately 130,000 boys and 
There 
are also 300 secondary schools and 68 training colleges 
student 


125,000 girls of eleven to fourteen years of age. 


for teachers, with over 97,000 students and 
teachers; 220 commercial schools, with nearly 31,000 
students; 193 agricultural schools, with nearly 10,000 
students, and over 200 other professional schools, with 
nearly 150,000 students. 
Czechoslovak universities—one with nearly 9,000  stu- 


The republic has, in all, three 


dents, one with nearly a thousand students, and one with 
nearly 300 students. There is a German university, 
with nearly 3,000 students. There are other higher 
technical schools for agriculture, veterinary, and mining 
instruction. 

The conditions in Austria are improving. 
the unemployment, particularly in Vienna, has in- 
But it is also true that 
the cost of living in Austria decreased about 3 per cent 
Markets, particularly 
in Jugoslavia, have been extended by relaxation of im- 


True, 


creased. Wages have declined. 


during the month of December. 


port prohibitions and currency regulations. The crown, 
unit of exchange in Austria, is nearer stabilization, with 
the result that savings deposits have increased rapidly 
The ministries are now required to submit monthly 
The number of officials at the end of Decem- 
ber had been reduced to 25,000. But still more impor- 
tant, the new national bank was established on January 
1. The guarantee of an international loan for 650,000,- 
000 gold crowns has been ratified by Great Britain, 


budgets. 
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Italy, Czechoslovakia, and France. We understand that 
each of the guaranteeing powers will deposit securities 
to the extent of the guarantee in order to facilitate the 
loan. The League of Nations is working upon its pro- 
gram calculated to secure budget equilibrium in Austria 
by the end of 1924. 

There are other hopeful things in Europe. Britain 
is planning to remit her interest in the Boxer indemnity 
still due from China. Her jnterest in the indemnity 
averages a sum of about $2,000,000 annually during the 
next twenty-three years. British statesmen believe that 
it would be good business, to say nothing of morals, to 
remit a large part of this sum, following the example 
of the United States. 

ITungary is feeling easier because the inter-allied ter- 
ritorial commission set up under the Treaty of Trianon 
has redrawn IHlungary’s boundaries, with the result that 
she has recovered 35,000 acres. This ought to help her 
to solve the problem of her refugees. 

The “Russian Socialists Federated Soviet Republic” 
The 


Far Eastern Republic, of which Chita has been the 


has been changed to the “Allied Soviet Republic.” 


capital, has ceased to exist, having joined the Russian 
Soviet of Moscow. Since Japan will have now to nego- 
tiate with Moscow, frictions in Siberia ought to be less. 
Lenin has said that Russia has abolished the revolution- 
ary system, rejected communism, and readmitted capi- 
talism. Russia’s gesture in behalf of a conference for 
the reduction of arms may be interpreted as an evidence, 
also, of a return to reason in that vast but stricken land. 

Whatever the outcome may be in Ireland, the seven 
hundred years of war between England and that island 
seem to have come to an end, 

The return to the cabinet system of government in 
Britain is surely an indication of a more wholesome 
statesmanship in Downing Street. 

If Mussolini is pleading for an equality of rights in 
Italy, he is also preaching the doctrine—encouraging 
indeed—of the equality of duties. 

Turkey, having separated church from state, insists 
that she is setting up a real democracy. 

Whatever may be the outcome at Lausanne, America 
has stood for the principle of the open door, open eco- 
nomic agreements, and the freedom of the seas. 

All is not black despair, the shadow of a starless night, 
Nineteen 
hundred twenty-two registered advances toward more 
There the 


There were the conferences of 


thrown over the world in which we move. 


peaceful relations between nations. was 
Washington Conference. 
failures, but not with- 
out The 
League of Nations contributed its share to the general 


will to rise out of the ills of war. The British Empire 


Cannes, Genoa, and The Hague 


their value. Lausanne cannot wholly fail. 
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is becoming a fairer thing under its better name, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Advances have been 
made in our Western Hemisphere, in the Caribbean, in 
Central and South America. Our investors have aided 
railway developments in Chile and Bolivia, and other 
enterprises in less developed lands of our continent. 
Business and friendship have increased in our Western 
World. 


INTERNATIONAL SUBCONSCIOUSNESS 


Three Classes 
F ONLY some super-psychologist with the power to 
| disentangle the subconsciousness of the race should 
Zo about the business, he would be in position to report 
a most interesting complex. We venture the guess that 
the contents of the complex would fall rather naturally 
into three classes: lamenters, high-hopers, and doers. 
These departments of the international subconscious- 
hess are probably not entirely separate. ‘The lamenters 
often feed at the expense of the high-hopers, and vice 
versa. ‘The doers listen, sometimes respectfully, to both 
the lamenters and the high-hopers. The fences divid- 
ing these sections from each other are picket fences. 
But why follow the metaphor too far? The point is 
clear. 
Our Lamenters 
The lamenters make us very sad. In our subcon- 
sclous world of war and peace, for example, they lead 
us to see through nothing but military spectacles. 
Looking through these lenses, we see nothing but armies 
and navies. These armies and navies are very horrible. 
If they be “large,” they are only a source of danger. 
If they be Prussian, they are more dangerous. If they 
express the political philosophy that force is the only 
efficient agent for the protection of the state, they are 
more dangerous still. Militarism is the monster, and 
armies and navies are its tools. The lamenters cause 
us to believe that there are as many wars brewing in the 
future as there have been in the past; that greed and 
secret diplomacy are as rampant as ever ; that suspicions, 
hatreds, and fears are blighting the hopes of the plain 
people everywhere; that the very foundations of our 
social organization are rocking. Finance and industry 
in Europe are growing worse, Capitalistic imperialism 
has the world by the throat. The American Govern- 
ment is pursuing a policy of isolation, while the rest of 
the world goes to the devil. In pride of wealth and 
material power, our country has lost its own soul: So 
run the jeremiads of men dominated by the lamenters. 
The lamenters cause officials to present us with the 
terms of a demand that we “prepare for the next war.” 
It is stated on high authority that seventeen nations 
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are even now engaged in preparing for the next war, 
including our own, The lamenters lead men to capi- 
talize their philosophy. 
Our High-Hopers 

The high-hopers are of another ilk. Where they 
dominate, they lead persons to think they know that 
wars are never justified and that they never pay, for 
it is peace that is righteousness, righteousness peace. 
Thus there are men ranging everywhere from insisting 
upon total disarmament and the overthrow of the social 
order to an international league of nations backed by 
an international police. The high-hopers of our inter- 
national subconsciousness often lead nations to walk on 
stilts. 

Our Doers 

But the doers, as we have said, are not wholly un- 
affected by the lamenters and the high-hopers. Related 
to things as they are, however, they make it possible for 
the little people, in the subconsciousness of the world, 
to rise to the top and to enable practical men to find 
opportunity to express themselves in action. It is well 
that there are men who can do and achieve, while the 
others adumbrate. 


Our Mixtures 

The high-hopers get mixed up sometimes with the 
lamenters, often with astonishing results. Some Chris- 
tian clergymen tell us that war is a total loss to the 
vanquished and to the victors; others that we should go 
to war against the Turks at once. A former justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, charged both with 
high-hopers and lamenters, concludes, surprisingly 
enough, that the refusal on the part of the United 
States to join the League of Nations is a definite notice 
to the rest of the world that we of the United States 
prefer to settle differences with them “in the old savage 
way of war rather than by resort to this new agency of 
peace.” Here the lamenters and high-hopers of the 


judge’s subconsciousness got him quite confused. 


As to Choice 

As between the lamenters and the high-hopers, there 
is little choice. They are equally incapable of helping 
us to see the facts or of thinking straight. Partaking 
more of emotion than of reason, they do no little harm; 
but upon the whole and in the long run they probably 
render a service to the men who think and do. ‘The 
foreign offices of the world, made up of the men selected 
and therefore responsible for results, hearing the flood 
of lamentations pouring in unto them, need the hal- 
lelujahs of the pious and the hurrahs of the men and 
women cocksure of their ready-made programs for the 
salvation of the world. 
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EX-JUSTICE CLARKE AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


HERE IS A MOVEMENT to bring about the resubmis- 
p pres of the Covenant of the League of Nations to 
the Senate and to the President for reconsideration. 
Hon. John H,. Clarke, former Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is now at the head of a 
“non-partisan committee” Mr. 


Clarke, speaking at a dinner in the Hotel Biltmore, Jan- 


working to that end. 


uary 10, warned those present that the alternative to 
the League is war, a frightful and deadly world conflict. 
The former Justice finds that there is a serious doubt 
about the purpose for which the free nations of the 
world fought and won the World War. He sees that 
there are men who profess to find satisfaction in the 
fact that our government is taking the part of the priest 
and the Levite, passing by on the other side, while Ku- 
rope sinks in political and business chaos. ‘There is no 
doubt in his mind that we of the United States have for 
two years pursued the policy of isolation, of holding 
aloof while our former allies and friends have been sink- 


He 


finds that there is a possibility that in pride of wealth 


ing deeper and deeper into poverty and despair. 


and material power our country is losing, if, indeed, it 
has not already lost, its own soul. He believes that “if 
we remain out of it, the next war will come as the last 
one did, without our having any opportunity to prevent 
it and with only the privilege of fighting our way out 
of it. 
placed under some other and better control than they 


Unless international relations shall be 


have been in the past, clearly another world war is in- 
evitable. There is no other alternative. . 
I wonder how fully the American people realize that this 
refusal of ours to join the League is notice, definite 
notice, to fifty-two other civilized nations that as a na- 
tion we prefer to settle differences with them in the old 
savage way of war rather than by resort to this new 
agency of peace, and that they, many of them our late 
allies and friends, must all look upon us as a potential 
enemy against which they must combine and arm them- 
selves on land and sea and in the air in preparation for 
another world war ?” 

Surely these statements are in no sense argument. 
They are assertions. They are assertions merely. 

Our own view is, furthermore, that in these respects 
the distinguished jurist is mistaken. The policy of the 
American Government has never been a policy of “isola- 
tion, of holding aloof.” The treaties growing out of the 
Washington Conference, while not vet ratified by France 
and Italy, have brought about a tangible peace in the 
Pacific. The League of Nations does not seem to be 


able to establish any abiding peace in Europe. Indeed, 


when concrete and serious situations involving peace 
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and war present themselves, the League of Nations is 
not consulted. Witness Lausanne. It does not serve 
the cause of international peace to misrepresent thi 
United States. President Butler calls attention. els 


where in these columns, to what the United States has 


stood for internationally. This ernment has always 
interested itself in foreign alTairs. It has stood for the 
freedom of the seas, engaged in diplomatic ceremonies, 
obtained recognition and rendered assistance abroad. 
It has stood for the principle of international confer 


l ' 


ence since its efforts in behalf of a neutral confederacy 


in 1780 in the interest of commerce. Its work in behal! 
international 


Arbitration o 


of an prize court, of The Hague confer 


ences, Is history. nternational disputes 


has been more than a theory with us: we have worked 


it out with patient attention to detail in ISLS, in 1822, 
Alabama 


other 


claims, of the fishery dis 


Our 


in the case of the 


successful 


Instances, 


War 


putes, and in many 


mediation in the Russo-Japanese eighteen years 


ago was only one illustration of America’s active inter 
est in international affairs. We became rather inter 
ested in Europe in 1917 and proceeded to take a no 


insignificant part. Since November 11, 1918, especially 


Secretary of 


since Charles Evans Hughes became State, 


our government has, we believe, 


done everything in its 
power to aid European States and to ease the suffering 
of European peoples. These critics who accuse America 
of pursuing the ways of an ostrich are either uninformed 
or blinded by their emotions; probably both. 

s facing the United 


League of Na 


To state that there are but two wa 


States, one leading to membership in th 


1 


tions, the other to war, is simply another argument by 


assertion. It does not convince. 
Nations has not changed. It is what 


Amer 


ican people by President Wilson and when it was fully 


The League of 


it was when it was elaborately placed before thy 


and ably discussed in the United States Senate. No 
Why 


themselves and enter it? 


fundamental principle in it has been altered. 


must the United States reverse 

Objections to any league to enforce have been 
fully set f the 
Peace, particularly in = an 
Whatever 


in the League purpose to make of it a superstate. 


peace 
ADVOCATE O1 
March, 


Americans, leaders 


forth in the columns « 


editorial, 1920, 


friends of it may say to 
Lord 
Robert Cecil said, in the presence of the writer, in th 


month of July last that the League of Nations must bi 


all-powerful or nothing; that it must be given an inter 


national police for the enforcement of its decrees. Such 
leaders, 


the 


a league is a superstate. Another one of its 
Mr. 


writer, at the headquarters of the 


Fisher, of England, said, in the presence of 
Geneva, 
That 


Since the League has 


League in 
“the League of Nations is riot a superstate yet.” 


word “vet” sounded significant. 
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not changed, and since its purposes are clearly stated to 
be those of a superstate, the arguments against the 
League that were thought to be valid in 1919-1920 are, 
from the point of view of American principles, as valid 
as ever. 

When Mr. Clarke says that America’s refusal to join 
the League is a notice to the fifty-two other civilized 
nations that as a nation we prefer to settle differences 
with them by war, we believe Mr. Clarke to be mistaken. 
The reason for this opinion may be briefly stated. When 
Lord Castlereagh, of Great Britain, was presented with 
a proposal under the protocol of Troppau to set up a 
league to control international and external strifes of na- 
tions, and replied that Great Britain could never agree to 
a principle “which she would not in any circumstances 
allow to be applied in her own case,” he expressed an 
important principle at the heart of any peace between 
nations. The United States has the right to join a 
League of Nations, to pass over the control of its for- 


eign relations to a group of foreigners; but to do so 


would require fundamental changes in our Constitution 
and a radical reversion of a century of policies. The 
United States has the right to abandon its armies and 
navies, and to grant to a group of outside parties the 
power to coerce States by the means of an international 
army; but this would mean, of course, that this inter- 
national group could, with the advice and consent and 
with the financial assistance of our government, given 
in advance, wage war upon the United States. We do 
not believe that the American people are ready for such 
a program. ‘To advocate it is to bay at the moon. To 
accomplish it would mean the overthrow of most of the 
fundamental things at the heart of America. When the 
distinguished jurist informs us that we must enter the 
League of Nations or go to war, we believe that he is 
mistaken. Lord Castlereagh’s principle of 1820 is quite 
applicable to these United States of 1923. The United 
States will not and should not join any league for the 
purpose of employing against other States a principle 
which it would not permit to be employed against the 
United States. 

We think Mr. Clarke is mistaken in other respects. 
He says: “The statesmen of all nations, the men who 
speak the last word for or against war, are a unit in 
declaring confidence that this universal boycott will 
prove a powerful agency in preventing further wars.” 
This statement seems to be erroneous in two respects. 
While we are not acquainted with as many statesmen as 
the learned jurist, there are, we believe, enough states- 
men who are opposed to the principle of international 
hoycott to prove that “the men who speak the last word 
for or against war” are not “a unit.” The second ob- 
jection to the statement is that any universal boycott, 
such as he contemplates, could not prevent war; it 
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would itself be war, and war in its most hideous and 
destructive form, for it would be a war of starvation 
waged directly against non-combatants, including women 
and children. 

We believe that Mr. Clarke has begun his campaign 
hy committing another familiar but serious mistake. If 
the United States is to take part in the League of Na- 
tions, it must be accomplished with the advice and con- 
sent of the United States Senate. Mr. Clarke goes out 
of his way, as it seems to us, to prejudice his case by 
referring to the Senate as “critical,” “hostile,” and 
“incapable.” 

He is in error, we believe, when he says: “The plain 
truth is that this League of Peace became so promptly 
immersed in party politics and was so shamefully mis- 
understood and misrepresented in the seething discon- 
tent incident to the aftermath of the war that it has 
never had a fair hearing either in the Senate or by our 
country.” Surely it can’t be said that the treaty was 
“misrepresented” by President Wilson and his followers. 
They were all listened to by many thousands and repre- 
sented widely in the press. No public question was ever 
more fully and widely discussed. No matter has been 
before the United States Senate within the last two 
decades that was more carefully considered than was the 
It is the only treaty of peace ever 
And it was 


League of Nations. 
discussed in, open sessions of the Senate. 
discussed ably. In his “The Leadership of Congress,” 
Mr. George Rothwell Brown says: “The Senate of the 
people which had debated and determined the question 
of the League of Nations had been as brilliant as any 
Senate in the annals of America. It was a time when 
the whole intellectual level of the country was on a very 
high plane, and when the United States itself was in- 
spired by the great outpouring of national expression 
which made the very laborer in the street an orator and 
a statesman. The debates in the Senate in this period 
will bear comparison with those of the days of Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster. One finds nothing in the great 
discussions over slavery and secession exceeding in power 
and majesty the debates of the Senate at the close of 
the war.” 

While we subscribe to this interpretation, we do not 
press the point. The thought here is that the non- 
partisan friends of the League of Nations in America 
gain nothing by their indiscriminate and partisan criti- 
cisms of the United States Senate. 

We think that Mr. Clarke does not serve his cause by 
recommending to the American people the methods of 
bluff illustrated by his friendly reference to the threat 
in the case of the boundary dispute between Jugoslavia 
and Albania. International peace cannot rest on in- 
sincerity. 
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It is an extravagance to say that there is no other 
agency in the world that could have pressed upon the 
attention of the nations the necessity for an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Indeed, that whole conception 
arose and was in the process of realization before the 
League of Nations was thought of. It is a fact that the 
people who drew up the League of Nations inserted a 
clause relating to the International Court of Justice, 
but only as a second thought. Mr. Lord Robert Cecil 
said to the writer in Paris, while the League of Nations 
was being formed, “The world is not yet ready for an 
International Court of Justice.” 

We doubt the accuracy of the speaker’s statement that 
“ex-Senator Root” and “every democratic lawyer and 
judge of reputation in the country—outside, of course, 
the United States Senate—agrees that by joining the 
League we would not surrender in the least our national 
liberty, independence, or sovereignty.” Even so, the 
matter is for the people, not the lawyers, to decide. 

Of course, it was a slip for the speaker to refer to 
Jugoslavia as one of the “new republics.” But there is 
a very fundamental defect, we believe, in Mr. Clarke’s 
basic conception of international peace. It is illustrated 
by his statement: “It is believed that if America had 
been standing with Britain in the League of Nations 
and at the Dardanelles the Turk would never have 
raised his murderous hand again.” Granting that that 
would have been the fact, and that by such means Tur- 
key had been kept in subjection by force of arms, how 
long could such a peace be expected to endure? Peace 
between States conserved by threat of arms is not peace. 
It is war. 

We are of the opinion that it is a mistake to say that 
the United States must either join the League of Na- 
tions or go to war. In our judgment, there are other 
possible courses to pursue. Some of the ways .are indi- 
cated in some detail on the inside of the front cover of 
this magazine. One reading those suggestions will re- 
call that America is not a believer in an international 
policy of isolation, “a holding aloof.” If one goes back 
of those suggestions one will find that we have co-oper- 
ated with nations throughout our history. We are co- 
operating with nations now. We shall co-operate with 
nations throughout the future. We do believe with Mr. 
Wilson that “the world must be made safe for democ- 
racy.’ That sentence cannot be laughed out of our 
lexicon of treasures. The United States can be de- 
pended upon to do their part toward the realization of 
that consummation devoutly to be wished. America 
knows that peace between States cannot be permanently 
or hopefully maintained by threats either of interna- 
tional force or of an international boycott—the most 
loathsome type of international force. America has a 
vision of the peaceable settlements of international dis- 
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putes, plans indeed. They come under neither of the 
alternatives suggested by Mr. Clarke. 

One wonders why a man, priding himself as a non- 
partisan, should ignore what the American Government 
is trying now to do to promote the cause of international 
peace. Our State Department has spared no pains to 
let it be known that our government is leaving no stone 
unturned to help Europe. The economic conditions of 
Europe, the distress in Europe, are all well known in 
Washington. Men responsible in the premises have told 
us that they realize that European problems are world 
problems, but that since they cannot be solved without 
the consent of European governments, the key to the 
settlement is in the hands of Europeans, not Americans. 
There ought to be a way for statesmen to agree, for ex- 
ample, upon what Germany can pay. Fifty-two nations 
in the League have not been thought able to answer that 
question. Certainly America cannot answer it, espe- 
cially if she is not asked. Mr. Hughes, who is better 
informed of the facts than any other American at the 
moment, finds the European dilemma to be an economic 
one. He suggested as a way out the call of a financial 
commission to ascertain the facts and to determine, 
from an unbiased point of view, what Germany can pay. 
If that mild suggestion was not acceptable, what reason 
is there for believing that any other effort on our part 
would be acceptable at this time? But the point here 
is that Mr. Hughes evidently believes that there are ways 
other than by joining the League of Nations or by going 
to war, ways calculated to bring about a peace between 
the distracted States of Europe. 

It is no pleasure to criticize adversely the work of 
other men honestly and earnestly laboring to promote 
the cause of international peace. Mr. Clarke’s motives 
are of the best. It is proper for him to advertise the 
good things already accomplished by the League of Na 
tions and to promote its interests. America will wel 
come any achievements of the League of Nations. It is 
co-operating with the organization now; it will extend 
that co-operation as opportunity may arise. Before 
America could join such an organization, however, it 
would be necessary for it to modify itself in very funda- 
mental respects. America believes in international 
peace, but it must be a peace, not of arms, but of justice 
backed by the mutual consent of all nations. The 
United States can accept no other course. Nothing can 
be expected to blind America to this important principle 
so far as to lead her to forget it. Mr. Clarke does well 
to qualify his program for our entrance into the League 
of Nations with the words, “on terms consonant with 
the dignity and honor, the moral responsibility and 
power of our Republic.” (The italics are ours.) 

In the meantime let us be comforted. America has 
net forgotten the purpose for which she went forth to 
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war. She is no priest or Levite, passing by on the other 
side. America has not lost her soul. America is not 
threatened by war because she is outside the League. 
We do not prefer to settle disputes by war. America is 
not faced with the alternative—League or war. 





HE INTERNATIONAL ARMY in Memel, under the 

League of Nations, is not having a peaceful time. 
According to the news dispatches, Lithuanian forces 
have stormed and captured the town. Under the terms 
of Article 99 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, 
Germany renounced in favor of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers all rights and title over the territories 
included between the Baltic, the northeastern frontier 
of East Prussia as defined in the treaty, and the former 
frontier between Germany and Russia. 

Germany undertook to accept the settlement made by 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers in regard to 
these territories, particularly as it concerns the nation- 
ality of inhabitants. The control of the section, city, 
and adjoining country, was left to the League of Nations. 
Allied forces, under the League of Nations, were quar- 
tered in the city, the city remaining under the control 
of the Allies, represented by the French Commissioner. 
An interesting aspect, however, of the problem is that 
the former German Government was maintained. The 
city of Memel is mostly German, but the suburbs are 
largely Lithuanian. The Lithuanian suburbanites have 
been greatly displeased with the city’s administration, 
“which was proving intolerable.” The Lithuanian rebels 
have demanded the withdrawal of the League troops 
from Memel. In case of refusal to withdraw, war is 
threatened. 

According to a dispatch to the New York Times, 
under date of January 15, the demand reads: ““The Gov- 
ernment of the Memel territory has been transferred to 
the supreme committee for the salvation of Lithuania 
Minor. The new administration and police are func- 
tioning efficiently and order is being maintained effect- 
ively throughout the Memel territory. The volunteer 
troops are not fighting the Allies, but they revolted 
against the unbearable directorate. It is requested that 
allied troops be withdrawn, so that there may not be 
cause for warlike moves. Guarantees and assurances of 
protection are given to all residents and government 
employees. Should the allied forces not be withdrawn, 
then the responsibility for probable bloodshed shail not 
rest with the people of Memel.” 

Surely that is not a proper way to address an inter- 
national army functioning under the League of Nations. 
One can but wonder what would become of a larger in- 
ternational army, such as proposed by Lord Robert Cecil 
and other followers of the League of Nations, should it 
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go at the job to maintain peace, say, in the case of a 
controversy between Great Britain and France, between 
the United States and Japan, or between any other of 
the large powers. Of course, the fact is that any plan 
to promote peace between nations by the means of an 
international army is contrary to the teachings of his- 
tory, of morals, and of common sense. 





HE CONDITIONS IN HunGary are briefly referred 
Be elsewhere in these columns. It is necessary to 
qualify those statements by the fact that the resentments 
in Hungary against the provisions of the Treaty of 
Trianon are very bitter. The Hungarians feel that they 
have been roughly treated. With the limited resources 
in Hungary, it is difficult to believe that there is any 
serious threat against Rumania. That there is a strong 
nationalist movement in Hungary we can readily under- 
stand. But it is unbelievable that the Hungarians gen- 
erally can find any hope in a resurrection of Hungary’s 
20,000,000 population, in the return of 3,500,000 Mag- 
yars from Transylvania, er of the 1,500,000 Slovaks, or 
of the 1,000,000 Ruthenians, Saxons, and Germans. 
The Irredentists may demand these things, but it is 
difficult to see how they can command them. Hungary 
is beset on the north by Czechoslovakia, on the east by 
Rumania, on the south by Jugoslavia, all of which are 
in the “Little Entente.” If Hungary moves against 
one she can be attacked by the other two. On the Euro- 
pean chessboard Hungary is checkmated. Force cannot 
be counted on to win the game for Hungary. 





F GERMANY DOES NOT PAY for French reparations 
I there is one other nation that must; that nation is 
France. French people find it difficult to see why they, 
“victors” of the war, should become the victims. French 
action in the Ruhr is based upon this attitude of mind. 
The immediate objective seems to be that the French 
shall control enough of the German coal supply to col- 
lect the German Government tax, which we understand 
to be 40 per cent. 

A special cable to the New York Times states the 
French position as follows: “If the Germans continue 
buying coal from the Ruhr they can continue to get it 
at the same prices as formerly, the Allies taking over 
the 40 per cent tax heretofore collected by Berlin. As 
much as necessary of this money will be used to pay for 
coal for the Allies and the rest will be held in trust. If 
it become necessary to control deliveries of other Ruhr 
exports the Allies will do nothing to hinder delivery, for 
that would be against their own interest.” 

The French press is wondering again what would 
have happened had the war been fought on German soil. 
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Confronted by the protest from the German Reichstag, 
French writers point out that the protest was carried by 
only 283 votes, over 200 members of the German parlia- 
ment not voting. From the French papers, it is evident 
that France has not. forgotten how Germany collected 
from the Rhineland in 1866 and from France in 1871. 
Of course, the future now depends upon the way 
France handles her advantage. If, as in the case of her 
occupation of the Saare, she obtains control of the newly 
occupied areas by notifying the Germans that they can 
have no coal if they don’t sell their stock, the French 


people may turn against their own government. It is 
possible that France may overplay her hand. At the 


moment French public opinion seems to be that the Ger- 
mans must pay. Perhaps that can be accomplished ; but 
the peace of Europe, the economic advantages of France, 
the future of Germany, can be conserved and promoted 
only as good-will is re-established across the Rhine. If 
the latest attempt of France to get results can advance 
the achievement of a rapprochement, then France will be 


vindicated. If not, her performance will be condemned. 





HE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION at Washington ex- 
joven its foreign policy at times quite concretely. 
The United States Government is not selling arms or 
munitions of war to any nations or to individuals, and 
does not propose to do so. When approached by one of 
the European nations, asking if it might purchase arms 
and ammunition, and for terms, the American Goy- 
ernment said no. We were told at the White House 
when it was proposed that our government should sell 
$500,000 worth of rifles, the President “did not consider 
the proposal serious enough to call it to the attention of 
the War Department.” 

Of course, public opinion of America will agree with 
Mr. Harding that to sell arms to nations or to individ- 
uals would be to encourage conflict. We congratulate 
the President upon his determination that there shall 
be no sale of discarded government arms or munitions 
to any nation or individual. If our government were to 
arms or munitions to a belligerent nation it 
would be an act of war. We understand, however, that 
the offer referred to was from an European State not 
how at war. 


sell such 


Unfortunately, in our judgment, individual manu- 
facturers are permitted to sell arms and munitions to 
any nation or individual. The important truth, how- 
ever, assumed by the administration is that “the Presi- 
dent holds that to sell arms to nations or individuals 


would be to encourage conflict.” That suggests a variety 
of reflections, 
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66 DUCATION FOR WORLD PEACE” is a slogan worth 

EK broadcasting. The importance of the thought 
it carries is not new. It has found expression in the in- 
creasing number of courses in international law among 
The Institute of Politics, meeting 
each summer at Williams College, Williamstown, Mas- 
Now the dean of the 
summer school at the University of California announces 
that that will be the theme for educators from various 
parts of the world who will meet in Berkeley, California, 


our universities. 


sachusetts, is another evidence. 


for two weeks preceding the National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention in the neighboring city of Oakland, 
July next. It is announced that the objects of this con- 
ference are as follows: 

To promote friendship, justice, and good-will among 
the nations of the earth. 

To bring about a world-wide tolerance of the rights 
and privileges of all nations regardless of race or creed, 

To develop an appreciation of the value of the inher- 
ited gifts of nationality through centuries of develop- 
ment and progress. 

To secure more accurate and satisfying information 
and more adequate statements in the text-books used in 
the schools of the various countries. 

To foster a national comradeship and a confidence 
which will produce a more sympathetic appreciation 
among nations. 

To inculcate into the minds and hearts of the rising 
generation those spiritual values necessary to carry for- 
ward the principles emphasized in the Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments. 

In all the schools to emphasize the unity of mankind, 
the evils of war, and the necessity of universal peace. 

A far-reaching system of exchange teachers and stu- 
dents between nations is another idea to be discussed at 
the conference. 


cHors of despair reverberate, we fear, increasingly. 
E There is a curiously recurrent note of disillusion 
ment from some of the present-day writings, particu 
larly in Great Britain. Mr. 
Theodore Maynard, published recently in the New Wit- 


The following sonnet by 


ness, is a poignantly sad echo of this note: 


Happy the English dead who died in vain 
And cannot know how vainly they have died! 
Their ghosts may linger in the shadowy lane, 
Or wander through the moonlit countryside ; 
But not a man who chanced to see them move 
Would ever dare to speak to them and say, 
“The land you made more lovely by your love 
Is passing with its ancient pomps away.” 


These wore, as kings don ermine for their clothing, 
Long-suffering, pain, obedience, fortitude; 
Horror and inextinguishable loathing 
Were part of all their daily drink and food. 
These have endured and died for England proudly ; 
Let no one tell the bitter truth too loudly! 
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CAN WE HELP EUROPE? 
By WILLIAM E. BORAH 


This expression of views by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho was written prior to the movement of the 
French upon the Ruhr.—TuHeE EpIror. 


HE PEOPLE of the United States are concerned for 

the welfare of Europe. No one doubts the need in 
Europe. Thoughtful persons everywhere are looking for 
some method by which the ills besetting that stricken 
section of the world may be lessened. The difficulty is 
to know what can be achieved. 

I have read with interest the “Suggestion for a Gov- 
erned World,” printed in the ApvocaTE OF PEACE. 
Each of those suggestions is consonant with the teach- 
ings of history and the best traditions of America. As 
a possible step toward the realization of something defi- 
nite, I have suggested the propriety of convening an 
economic conference of the interested powers, with the 
hope that out of such a conference some of the main 
problems disturbing the world may be put in the way of 
solution. 

No one can be blind or indifferent to the situation in 
Europe. No one can disregard it either from a humani- 
tarian or economic or business viewpoint. The situation 
is serious enough. Everybody knows that. 

It does no good now to say that all this was easily 
foreseen and many times foretold. The policies which 
have obtained in Europe since the armistice could pro- 
duce no other result than the present condition of tur- 
moil and misery. It was inevitable. But the situation 
is here and every one, of course, thinks about what can 
be done. 

The first thing, it would seem, is for Europe—that is, 
the three or four leading powers of Europe—to change 
the policies now obtaining. Every day there is a perfect 
chorus of voices declaring “the United States must help 
Europe.” Is it not well at the same time to understand 
distinctly that the United States cannot possibly be of 
any service to Europe until Europe changes her pro- 
gram? A little item in yesterday’s dispatch reveals the 
key to the international policies of Europe. The dis- 
patch reads: “Great Britain and Turkey have reached 
an agreement outside the peace conference regarding 
Mosul, whereby Turkey is to have sovereignty over the 
region and England the oil concessions.” 


WHAT WE ASK OF EUROPE 





If Europe wants help that will help the people of Eu- 
rope, the suffering masses, and not feed her imperialistic 
and militaristic, exploiting polices, then a program along 
that line should accompany the appeal. 

The opposition to a conference seems to be along the 
same lines as opposition to the disarmament conference 
when it was first proposed. There was great timidity 
and much opposition at first, but more mature reflection 
led to very general support. I trust such will be true in 
this instance. 

There are many precedents for this kind of confer- 
ence. We have as a government participated officially 
in such conferences, and with European nations more 
than once. We have never hesitated to confer with ref- 
erence to economic, financial, or commercial matters, 


Such conferences have never been regarded by the 
most zealous advocates of our traditional policies as in 
contravention of them. No public man was at any time 
in our history a more pronounced believer in our tradi- 
tional policies than Colonel Roosevelt. He specifically 
indorsed this kind of conference and regarded such con- 
ferences as a means of preserving the policies of Wash- 
ington and Monroe. There are plenty of precedents. 


DANGER IN REPARATIONS 


For more than two years there has been a deadlock on 
the question of reparations. It has become so serious as 
to threaten complete estrangement between leading na- 
tions which were together in the war. It has brought 
Europe to the very verge of economic chaos. It has even 
in the minds of men in high official position in different 
countries made another conflict imminent. Naval and 
military men are now advocating greater navies and 
larger armies because of serious and threatening condi- 
tions abroad. 

Every Foreign Office in the world, including our own, 
is now studying the reparations question and consider- 
ing how it may be adjusted. There is no use to talk, 
therefore, about not considering or about not dealing 
with it. The only legitimate question for debate is, How 
can you deal with it most effectively ? 

The problem is here. If it is not adjusted it will mean 
greater suffering in Europe and vast loss to our pro- 
ducers, and it may mean another war. If the worst 
should come, we might be going to Europe on another 
mission than that of conferring. I repeat, the only 
question is, How can we help—what is the best method ? 
Upon that I have an open mind. 

durope owes us $11,000,000,000. Some people seem 
to be exercised over the cancellation of this debt. I am 
far more exercised over Europe’s inability to pay. I 
haven’t any fear about the open cancellation of this debt. 
But no child now living will see its payment if the ques- 
tion of reparations is permitted to go from bad to worse 
until another war takes place. 


WHY WE ARE INTERESTED 


We are interested in the reparations questions, there- 
fore, because we are interested in the payment of what 
Europe owes us. We are also interested in it because 
we want European markets opened to our farm products. 
Millions are hungering and dying in Europe for the 
products which are rotting upon our farms. Shall we 
say that these matters do not concern us? Nothing con- 
cerns us more. 

But, after all, it serves to arouse and direct public 
opinion, and, after all, nothing is more wholesome and 
essential in dealing with these problems than well-in- 
formed public opinion. If the disarmament proposition 
had been taken up through correspondence as through 
diplomatic channels, how far would you have gotten? 
Now we have reached a point where we are to lose all 
advantages gained at that conference unless a solution 
of the reparations problem is found. We are directly, 
immediately, vitally concerned. It involves millions to 
our people, and it may involve another conflict. I am 
not overfond of conferences, but there are times when 
they are helpful. This seems to be one of those’times. 


January 
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OUR RELATIONS TO THE OLD WORLD 


By SIMEON D. FESS 
(Since Representative Fess will begin a six-years’ term 
as member of the United States Senate in March, his views 
on our foreign relations are specially interesting.—Ebp1Tor. ) 


—— YEAR has a paramount issue. Just now it is 
our duty to Europe. Europe’s problem and the 
remedy are the chief topics of conversation among the 
public men and press of the world. 

So far as it is affected by national, racial, or religious 
rivalries our country’s attitude against participation is 
well known. That attitude will not be modified and 
little effort will be put forward to change it. 

In the degree that the problem is economic it is held 
by many that our own welfare is involved. That phase 
of the problem involves trade—exports and imports— 
tariff legislation, European debts to the United States, 
reparations, general European rehabilitation, and immi- 
gration. All of these problems are viewed by this 
country in the light of what is best for the people of 
the United States. Our trade is still spasmodic, but 
is steadily growing toward what will be normal for the 
country. Exports are now more than double what they 
were before the war. Our tariff has been revised and our 
revenues from customs duties under present indications 
will increase fully one-third over what they were before 
the war. 

Europe’s chief concern today is fiscal. 

The Washington Conference set at rest the naval 
rivalry which removes many serious economic and politi- 
cal problems. It also adjusted the Far East problems 
and set up the machinery to insure against complica- 
tions in that section. 

In addition we set Europe the example of sane re- 
covery by immediately dismantling the war machine 
and reduced our armies to a pre-war basis, the only 
solid foundation for economic recovery. 

The acute situation of the Near East problem led to 
the Lausanne conference, to which we were invited. 
Our nation, vitally interested in peaceful adjustment 
and yet determined not to become umpire of the world’s 
age-old controversies, made known its willingness to be 
helpful where it could properly do so, agreed to advise 
with the delegates; the wisdom of this decision is 
demonstrated by results thus far achieved. The in- 
fluence of this country in reaching definite decisions is 
widely known, and is suggestive of the proper channel 
of our influence on world matters. We will enter where 
vital American interests are to be discussed and final 
decisions to be reached. We will not refuse urgent in- 
vitations to attend as observers where European inter- 
ests are discussed, if our presence can be made helpful 
to the nations involved. We only decline where our 
presence may not be of value to the world but might 
he of jeopardy to the best interests of our people. 

The most important phase of the European problem 
is economic. Important because its solution is not a 
matter of good wishes or even diplomacy. The inevit- 
able results of economic law point the way of national 
destiny. The rise and fall of nations can be traced by 
these signposts throughout history. 

It is interesting to trace the course of nations on the 
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sea to the present time. In 1492 the Portuguese were 
the world’s greatest seafaring people, and that nation 
led the world in discovery and colonization. In due 
time she gave way to Spain. In turn Holland took an 
important position, and then France became the world’s 
greatest overseas nation. In 1688 the duel between 
France and England began, which continued until 1815, 
a period of 127 years, during which 64 years were spent 
in actual warfare in at least seven great wars between the 
two countries. England took the sea and has held it. 
Now, for over 100 years England has been growing to 
her present dimensions upon the sea. 

The British merchant marine doubles the next largest. 
Her coaling stations are conveniently located through- 
out the civilized sea. Her flag of commerce is admitted 
in almost every port of the world. Her control over 
cables gives her control of ocean communication. Her 
navigation laws and marine-insurance system are de- 
signed to give her superior position as a carrier. All 
this, up to the arms conference meeting, is backed by a 
navy double the size of the next largest navy. For the 
past century this great sea power gradually sought and 
secured the complete domination of the overseas com- 
merce, while other nations, including our own, per- 
mitted the trade to seek the British flag. Other coun- 
tries devoted themselves to activities domestie rather 
than overseas. Today Britain stands economically in 
sharp contrast with all others—France, for example. 

Eighty per cent of the activity of the French people 
is agricultural. France has become a people of domestic 
rather than overseas national interest. Her chief con- 
cern is absorbed with her home people engaged in work 
that does not look across the seas. She is not greatly 
dependent upon either selling to or buying from her 
neighbors. ‘The prosperity or adversity of her neigh- 
bors is not so poignant to her own welfare as in the case 
of Britain. 

“This latter country is 80 per cent overseas trade. 
Not over one-fifth of her activity is domestic. Her con- 
cern is foreign markets in which to sell her products 
of industry and from which to buy her needs which 
she cannot produce. Germany during the war often 
boasted of her ability to starve Britain in three months 
if she could employ the submarine unhindered. This 
is but an observation of the dependence of the United 
Kingdom upon the outside world. 

The period of the war saw an almost complete over- 
turn of industry, and when it closed markets did not 
revive. The Central Powers prior to the war active in 
industry, whose markets were largely supplied by 
British trade, at least trade carried in British bottoms, 
have not revived since the war. No country feels this 
failure of buying power more than Britain. Because 
of it, Britain’s overseas commerce does not return to 
normal, and as a result her unemployed in 1923 reach 
at least one and a half millions, who must be partially 
supported by government doles. No nation can be pros- 
perous on such a basis. England’s remedy is a revival 
of markets; hence her concern in the revival of German 
industry and Russian prosperity. This concern has 
led her to take steps both for relief of Germany from 
the impending danger of collapse from too heavy in- 
demnity and the recognition of the present régime in 
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Russia. Her request for a reduction of the burden of 
Germany is not an excuse for Germany’s guilt nor a lack 
of appreciation of France’s just claims. It is not a 
desire to relieve Germany for her own sake nor to de- 
prive France of needed reparation, but rather a selfish 
demand to assure relief to British commerce and the 
employment of her unemployed. ‘The economic neces- 
sitv of Britain calls for a rejuvenation of the industrial 
world, including the Central Powers and Russia. Hence 
Lloyd-George’s insistence of an agreement to revise the 
reparations; hence the first economic conference at 
Cannes. Britain’s willingness to recognize the Russian 
régime is not a commendation of the soviet system of 
government nor an excuse of the crimes committed 
under its administration, but rather a possible condition 
of revival of Russian trade. 

Germany’s fiscal situation baffles the world. Her fatal 
policy of financing her needs by aid of the printing press 
has driven from her borders all her gold. Her pay- 
ments are made in gold marks, which continue to decline 
until our dollar, which would originally buy 4 marks, 
will now buy over 8,000. German workmen, who re- 
ceive from 8,000 to 10,000 marks per month, can realize 
not over 50 cents to $1.50 per month. At such values 
a pound of meat would cost 400 marks and coffee at 
least 600 marks. A suit of clothes will cost close to 
50,000 marks. This derangement is rapidly insuring 
total destruction of business. It will in time not only 
drain the nation of its wealth, but it will destroy its 
labor as it has already driven outs its capital. 

Germany seems to face not only an inability to meet 
the reparations requirements but is rapidly reaching a 
position of inability to sustain herself in the needs of 
her own consumption. England believes that in case 
Germany is not given an opportunity to revive, her 
collapse is inevitable, in which case no indemnity will 
be forthcoming to any nation and there will be set loose 
a spirit of Bolshevism that may overrun all of western 
Europe with the fate of Russia; hence Britain’s con- 
cern about an unwise policy looking to preventing Ger- 
many’s industrial revival. 

France, on the other hand, sees only the work of 
devastation, of war’s hideous destruction, of the terror- 
ism of German militarism, and demands that Germany 
be made to make good what the treaty of Versailles 
specifically gives her the power to collect, by aid of her 
army if necessary. France, acting upon the good faith 
of Germany to pay, confident of her ability to pay, pro- 
ceeded to repair her ruins by advancing the costs of 
reparation, depending upon using the indemnity to 
reimburse the treasury, has seen her public debt increase 
from $33,000,000,000 in 1919 to more than her total 
wealth in 1922. She cannot contemplate the alternative 
of German failure to pay. France sees financial bank- 
ruptey in case of German default, and, worse than 
financial collapse, she fears inevitable revolution in case 
she agrees to the default when the treaty gives her the 
authority to collect it by military force. Such is the 
case when stated by France. 

“England, on the other hand, fears business and in- 
dustrial prostration not only for herself but for Ger- 
many, and in that case all of Europe, in the event that 
the claims against Germany are pushed to the point 
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of collapse, which may not be improbable. This would 
mean that no nation would receive any indemnity, 
Plainly stated, France sees financial bankruptcy and 
national revolution should she forfeit her indemnity 
rights secured to her by the treaty of Versailles. Eng- 
land fears general wreck of all Europe if ability to pay 
is not regarded. The abstract rights in the case are 
not in dispute. The controversy turns not on the law, 
but, rather, the facts in the case. What is best to be 
done is the issue that Europe must decide. 

Quite naturally Europe seeks American assistance. 
Our financial ability makes this assistance an inviting 
topic for Europe. The important question with us is, 
What can we effectively and safely do? It has been 
suggested in some quarters that we should take steps 
to supply Europe with the needed funds by further 
loans. This is impossible. Europe already owes this 
country $12,000,000,000, on which all the nations except 
Britain are pleading their inability even to pay the 
interest. And Britain fears her ability to continue 
payments. : 

Here is an interest-bearing debt which Europe owes 
and upon which she is not paying interest, and because 
of which our own Government is paying an annual 
interest charge of nearly one-half billion dollars, while 
the actual debtor protests her inability to pay, and at 
the same time even asks us to cancel the principal. 
Many Americans are asking, Was it not enough for us 
to supply her the armies with which to win the war? 
Are we to be asked to pay for it in addition? Nations 
which gathered up the spoils of war from all corners of 
the earth, after having borrowed billions from this Gov- 
ernment under the solemn obligation to repay it, now 
not only ask us to cancel it but her press shamefully 
allude to us as Shylock, because this Government, which 
sought no spoils, no territory, no indemnity, but intends 
that the money collected from the American taxpayers 
to be loaned to Europe, under the most solemn promise 
to repay it, must be paid. In the face of such a situa- 
tion the talk of further European loans is nonsense. 
This proposed remedy must therefore be dismissed at 
once. A nation that asked nothing from Europe and is 
to receive even less than it asked will listen to no such 
proposals, 

The suggestion of exempting American capital from 
taxation as an inducement to enter European invest- 
ments for the rebuilding of industry is properly a 
European rather than an American problem. This 
Government cannot exempt American capital that goes 
to Europe to rehabilitate those countries, because such 
policy is not workable, since capital cannot be segre- 
gated so as to confine its investment in Europe to such 
industries as do not come into competition with our own 
industries here. If this could be done the suggestion 
might be favorably considered. We would not protect 
American industry from European competition and then 
persuade American capital by tax exemption to enter 
Europe to compete with us. 

The hopeless fiscal situation in Germany demands 
drastic remedies. Her debased mark drives from the 
borders of the nation all specie, not to return until a 
better system is adopted. The suggestion of an inter- 
national bank with power of currency issue is good if 
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the governments can agree on a basis of operation. 
Capital will avoid European channels until a sound 
basis of investment is reached. 

What must be done in Europe, as I see it, is a reor- 
ganization so as again to capitalize the energy of the 
people—imake capital investment safe to employ the 
labor of the nations in productive industry. Europe 
has her basic elements of production, her resources, her 
labor, and her management. What she needs is capital 
which has been excluded by the pressure of war. Ger- 
many’s obligations to pay and her attempt to pay in 
marks run off by the printing press which has driven 
all the gold from her limits has permanently blocked 
all return of the precious metals to her borders. So 
long as this situation obtains her one great need, that of 
capital will not flow to that country and her industries 
will inevitably become prostrate. 

“The countries of Europe must take steps to adjust 
their claims upon terms mutually helpful, and such as 
can be met by sound business methods, when capital, 
both European and American, will at once respond .to 
the demands of European industry. Capital seeks 
profitable investment as readily as it avoids channels of 
too great risks. 

The question immediately arises whether this adjust- 
ment between Europe’s leading powers should not be 
undertaken by and under the direct leadership of the 
United States. We think not. The adjustment must be 
made. There is no relief without it. It is best that 
it be made by mutual agreement of the powers in dis- 
pute rather than pressure from America. If Europe’s 
needs are not sufficient to compel it, surely our recom- 
mendations will not be willingly accepted if at all. No 
further comment need be made than that daily heard 
in European circles. 

It has been suggested in many and important circles 
that an economic conference be called by this country 
for the purpose of reaching European adjustments. 
The history of the various conferences at Cannes, Genoa, 
and The Hague is fresh in mind. The sharp issues 
between the nations which prevented decision in either 
conference is still the sharp issue. If these nations can 
not agree on matters so vital to their well-being, what 
can be accomplished in a conference called by this na- 
tion? What can be done by an economic conference 
called by us that could not be done by one called by 
them? Thus far every economic conference has failed 
of agreement on several points of dispute. Reparations 
were the most acute point of difference. 

The proper attitude toward Russia was another point 
of difference. The manifestation of seriousness grow- 
ing out of these disputes gave small promise of adjust- 
ment, and would not invite this country to enter the 
controversy which, while economic in character, was 
always treated as political. Another issue discussed by 
the conferences was the cancellation of the interallied 
debt. It was not agreed upon as was announced because 
the United States was not represented, and no one to 
speak for her on the cancellation of the debt Europe 
owes her. If, in the light of this situation, we lead in 
calling an economic conference, we can not plead ignor- 
ance of the purpose of Europe. Are we prepared to 
meet Europe’s proposal to cancel the debt? Cancella- 
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tion of the interallied debt is the one proposal of easy 
agreement if our consent can be secured, since the 
European creditor countries are also debtors, while we 
owe no nation. It will be the one specific item Europe 
will expect us to agree to if we sponsor such a confer- 
ence. This nation should not even consider such a 
proposal. If we lead in a revision of the reparation 
question, France will remind us that she is ready to 
excuse a portion of what Germany owes her, the moment 
we are ready to excuse France for what she owes us. 
This is logical, and Europe will embrace the opportunit) 
to request it, as all Americans must see before it is done. 
If we umpire the dispute and fix upon the figure, of 
course it will be expected in Europe that we will see 
that it is made good. No thoughtful American can 
overiook the inevitable result to us of our intrusion on 
the European economic situation. The world will know 
that we would not call a fourth economic conference 
after the failure of three preceding ones unless we were 
ready to consider the proposals discussed in former con- 
ferences but not agreed upon, because they involved 
American relations which cannot be adjusted in her 
absence, viz, cancellation of her foreign loans. Many 
of the advocates of American intrusion are committed 
to the cancellation of these loans. Some of them openly, 
others covertly, but with an “open mind” which can 
have but one meaning. Men cannot wade into the pool 
and still keep their feet dry. 

The international banking group absorbed in inter- 
national obligations are and have been from the begin- 
ning attempting European commitments for the United 
States. No proposition has been too international to 
invite any objection from this group of our people. | 
fear that these people are sowing to the wind, and the 
harvest is in the future. 

The altruistic element, who are not concerned with 
taxes principally because they do not feel their burdens, 
see no reason why this country cannot become Europe’s 
perpetual Santa Claus. The professional propagandist, 
never at ease unless he is “progressing,” and who thrives 
in new ventures, is eloquent over our duty to the Old 
World, not only to win the war but to pay for it as well. 
The latest phase of propaganda is cultivating the farm- 
er’s support for cancellation. He is assured that it will 
enable Europe to buy his surplus product, and thus 
increase the price of his crops, which will more than 
make up for the amount of the European loans. 

Then comes the selfish economist, the theorist, who 
pleads for the sake of America to step in and take direc- 
tion of the Old World’s troubles in order to save our 
country from Bolshevism. These are some of the voices 
Americans are compelled to hear coming out of Europe 
and reéchoed here among our own people. 

The real question is whether we are ready to reverse 
our decision of two years ago to leave to Europe the 
settlement of her political disputes, not of our making 
nor of our concern, save the peace of the world where 
it can be secured. The immediate question, however, 
is whether we are ready to consider the cancellation of 
the debt. If not, we then have no choice of decision on 
the proposed intrusion. If we are ready to cancel it, 
then there still arises the all-important question, How 
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do we propose to handle the collateral problems of 
European quarrels growing out of age-old differences, 
economic as well as political and racial, never more 
apparent than today? 

The trend in Europe is not toward unity of decision. 
France and Britain are trending in opposite directions. 
The real difference is economic, while the failure to 
reach agreement is political. Thus an economic verdict 
is delayed if not defeated from political fear. Britain 
contends the policy of France leads to industrial col- 
lapse and universal dislocation, while France contends 
the British policy leads to French bankruptcy and in- 
evitable revolution. ‘The immediate problem is repara- 
tions. It is European, and must be adjusted by the 
parties of immediate interest. The United States can- 
not safely or effectually umpire the dispute. 

Europe’s remedy is found in a mutual agreement of 
what can be done. When this point is reached, made 
definite, and certain, the first step to stability is assured. 
That opens the way for the flow of capital into Europe 
as a most profitable field of investment. This would 
enable the industries to revive in due time and would 
put all Europe to work again. In case the present polit- 
ical effort at Paris fails, as it now appears it has, steps 
may be taken by the United States to ascertain whether 
the countries in interest will consider the proposal to 
make a survey of the ability of Germany to pay, said 
survey to be made by an international commission of 
business men to be selected by leading nations, includ- 
ing the United States. The purpose would be to em- 
ploy the most capable body to represent upon Germany’s 
productive ability which would serve as a basis for 
fixing the amount of reparations. Of course, such 
report could not be binding upon any country, but serve 
only as a guide in attempting to arrive at a decision of 
the nations justified by the facts. Here would appear 
to be an open field for the United States in case the 
countries would welcome it. Otherwise this country 
will be closed out from offering any remedy for the Old 
World’s woes, too much due to the Old World rivalries, 
never more acute nor prominent than at the present 
time. The United States could render Europe no 
greater service, in my judgment, than to notify those 
countries once for all that so long as they refuse or 
delay to put their houses in order no assistance from 
us can be expected. This seemed an open way up to 
the recent break at Paris. 

The premiers’ conference has bowed the United 
States out of Europe. France rather abruptly has 
closed the door in our face. She makes it known that 
she wants no advice, but guaranties and money and 
the sine qua non. ‘To our announcement of our will- 
ingness to assist in a survey to establish Germany’s 
ability to pay, she answers that she has the facts and 
intends to use her treaty rights to enforce her claims. 
Warnings against the certain prevention of economic 
stability of Europe to follow a policy of military occu- 
pation of Germany do not convince political France 
that concessions should be made. ‘The outside world 
fears the consequences of the collapse of Germany, while 
France appears to fear the revival of Germany. Views 
so divergent have broken up the entente of Europe. 
The United States, sensing the points of divergence, 
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suggested a possible adjustment. This suggestion has 
been spurned by public opinion in France. If this at- 
titude is the course of the French government, we will 
have our course made clear, and our next step should 
be to bring our troops home. 





TOWARD HIGHER GROUND * 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
T:? coME to know the United States and its people 


in every part is a glorious experience. It lifts 
one above the limits of personal and local interest and 
of provincial concern to an understanding of the whole 
country. . . . If one mingles freely with the people 
and gains sufficiently their confidence to get beneath 
the merely superficial formulas of chance conversation, 
he finds them as individuals almost uniformly intelli- 
gent, alert, right-minded, and truly patriotic. God and 
Nature seem to have provided here the raw material 
for not alone the most powerful but the greatest nation 
that human history yet records. . . . 

It is time that we as a people moved toward higher 
ground in respect of our international relations. It is 
dinned in our ears from the Congress, from the news- 
paper press, and from the platform, that our traditional 
policy is one of international isolation and aloofness, 
and that our interest as a people lies in persistently and 
consistently following such a course. it is difficult to 
know how this statement can continue to be repeated 
and can continue to find believers in view of the his- 
torical record which lies open to all those who read. 
The sage advice given us by Washington in his Farewell 
Address has been strangely perverted from its true 
meaning. He advised, and gave sound reasons for the 
advice, that in extending our commercial relations we 
should have as little political connection as possible with 
foreign nations. He pointed out, and subsequent his- 
tory has justified him in so doing, that Europe has a set 
of primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. He asserted our true policy to be to 
steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion of 
the foreign world. He counselled against permanent 
inveterate antipathies as well as against passionate at- 
tachments for foreign nations—a part of his Farewell 
Address which is never quoted and rarely followed by 
those among us who most often refer to it. What Wash- 
ington had in mind were political alliances leading to 
military engagements, and entanglements with almost 
certain ill effect upon American institutions. All this 
is, however, very remote from a policy of isolation. 

America was not isolated and aloof from the rest of 
the world when, in 1776, Thomas Jefferson wrote into 
the opening paragraph of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that a decent respect was owed to the opinions of 
mankind ; nor when, in 1778, the Continental Congress 
ratified a treaty of alliance with France to which the 
signature of Benjamin Franklin was attached; nor 
when, in 1794, the Jay Treaty with Great Britain was 
concluded and shortly thereafter ratified; nor when, in 





* From a recent address before the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Columbia University. 






































1801, Thomas Jefferson, in his first inaugural address, 
enjoined equal and exact justice to all men of whatever 
state or profession, religious or political; nor when, in 
1803-1804, American naval forces under Preble and 
Decatur were taking an active part in the suppression 
of the Barbary pirates; nor when, in 1818, immense en- 
thusiasm was aroused by the dramatic eloquence of 
Henry Clay on the floor of the House of Representatives 
in behalf of the eighteen millions of South Americans 
who were struggling to break their chains and be free; 
nor when, in 1823, James Monroe, in his seventh annual 
message to the Congress, laid down certain principles to 
govern the relations between the United States and Eu- 
ropean nations in matters affecting the American conti- 
nents; nor when, in 1824, Daniel Webster electrified the 
House of Representatives and the country by his moving 
appeal on behalf of the people of Greece; nor when, in 
1854, Commodore Perry negotiated the treaty which 
opened the Empire of Japan to the influences of west- 
ern civilization; nor when, in 1861, President Lincoln 
surrendered the Confederate envoys, Mason and Slidell, 
in response to the protest by the British Government 
against their being taken from a British ship on the 
high seas; nor when, in 1881, Secretary Blaine issued 
his eall for the first American International Conference 
which set the example and paved the way for so much 
that has come after; nor when, in 1898, the treaty of 
peace with Spain brought to the United States sovereign 
power over the island of Porto Rico, the island of Guam, 
and the vast archipelago known as the Philippine 
Islands; nor when, in 1899, Secretary Hay wrote his 
instructions to the members of the commission appointed 
to represent the President of the United States at the 
first Hague Conference, and when that commission, 
headed by Andrew D. White, submitted its report; nor 
when, in the same year, Secretary Hay secured the adop- 
tion of the Open Door policy for China; nor when, a 
year later, American soldiers and marines participated 
with the armed forces of other nations in suppressing 
the Boxer movement in China; nor when, in 1905, Rus- 
sia and Japan, after accepting American mediation, sus- 
pended hostilities in the war which they were waging in 
Asia, and later signed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
a treaty of peace bringing to an end a war in which the 
American people had no direct interest whatsoever; nor 
when, in 1907, Secretary Root wrote his instructions to 
the members of the commission appointed to represent 
the President of the United States at the second Hague 
Conference, and when that commission, headed by Jo- 
seph H. Choate, submitted its report: nor when, after 
August 4, 1914, following the violation of the pledged 
neutrality of Belgium and the shocking atrocities com- 
mitted by the invading armies in Belgium and in 
France, a thrill of indignation and horror ran over our 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacific, mounting month 
by month as evil deed succeeded evil deed, until finally 
on April 6, 1917, the end was reached and the govern- 
ment caught up with the people’s outraged sense of 
liberty, of decency, and of justice; nor when, on July 10, 
1921, President Harding invited a group of powerful 
nations to send representatives to Washington to confer 
as to how the economic burdens of the several peoples 
might be lightened, as to how the size and cost of arma- 
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ments might be reduced, and as to how America might 
aid in helping on the rule of right in the public affairs 
of men; nor when, a few months later, American repre- 
sentatives signed and the American Senate ratified 
formal treaties obligating the United States to advance 
these causes in co-operation with a notable group of 
other nations. 

He who says and he who teaches that America is iso- 
lated and aloof from the rest of the world, that Amer- 
ican interests may be advanced by a policy of selfishness 
and self-satisfaction, is not only un-American but anti- 
American. He is not only turning his back upon Amer- 
ican ideals and American history, but he is doing such 
damage as he can to America’s material interests. He 
is treating as non-existent our effective co-operation for 
many years in a score of international undertakings for 
the promotion of the common welfare. He is assisting 
to increase and to prolong the difficulties and distress of 
the farmer, of the hand worker, of the manufacturer, of 
the railroad manager, of the banker, of every citizen and 
of every institution which shares and claims the name 
American. 

This is neither the time nor the place to reopen a par- 
tisan discussion that is now closed, or to waste effort in 
examining what might have been done. It is sufficient 
to say that had the Senate of the United States ratified 
the Treaty of Versailles with the reservations proposed 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, the cause of 
peace, order, and economic progress might have been 
considerably advanced. While this is not certain, it does 
seem highly probable. On the other hand, time has 
served to bring into relief the weaknesses and errors of 
the Treaty of Versailles and to raise serious doubts as 
to the adequacy and competence of the League of Na- 
tions as now constituted. The conviction grows in many 
lands that there must be in fact if not in form a recon- 
sideration of some of the settlements made in the Treaty 
of Versailles, if Europe and the world are to regain their 
economic and political feet. For example, the cutting 
off of East Prussia, which contains the ancient capital 
of Koenigsberg, from the rest of that State, cannot be 
permanently maintained. The enforced separation of 
German Austria from the neighboring Germanic com- 
munities is neither good sense nor good policy. It is 
more likely to keep alive that discontent which even- 
tually leads to war, than otherwise. Lord Bryce pointed 
out that the inclusion of certain Tyrolese communities 
in the Kingdom of Italy was an anachronism and a cer- 
tain source of future trouble. Those who think that 
permanent peace and limitation of armament can be 
brought about in Europe before France is given trust- 
worthy assurance that she will not again be subject to 
invasion and attack from a reinvigorated Germany, are 
strangely unmindful of the history and the psychology 
of the European peoples. While these and other similar 
matters are primarily of European concern, yet we have 
learned by experience that their repercussion affects the 
American people in many ways. 

The apparent inadequacy of the existing League of 
Nations is due not to any lack of excellence in the 
thought which underlies it, but rather to the fact that 
as now organized it does not correspond to the real con- 
ditions which exist in the world. As a matter of fact, 














































while in a very general way the world has a common set 
of social, economic, and moral interests, yet these pre- 
sent themselves under different guises in different areas 
or regions, and any attempt forcibly to reduce them to 
a single direct control seems certain to fail. What in 
these premises may be the duty and the opportunity of 
the people of the United States? 

First of all, a way should be found without delay to 
give adhesion and support to the International Court 
of Justice which the League of Nations has called into 
existence. To take the position that we will have noth- 
ing to do with this court because we did not share offi- 
cially in framing the statutes upon which it rests and 
by authority of which it operates, or because we did not 
take part in the selection of its judges, is more worthy 
of a petulant child playing in the nursery than of a 
serious-minded people bent upon advancing the rule of 
law among nations as well as among individuals. If 
ever there was an American-made institution, it is this 
same International Court of Justice. For years, we, 
both officially and unofficially, have been urging its es- 
tablishment. Party platforms have in one form or an- 
other endorsed it. We have pointed to our own United 
States Supreme Court as an example of what an Inter- 
national Court of Justice might perhaps become. To 
withhold support from a newly established institution 
of this kind, called into existence in response to our own 
pleadings, 
have proposed, and distinguished by the presence on its 
bench of the first American authority on international 
law, would justly throw grave doubt upon our national 
sincerity and national good faith. 

Second, the fact should be faced that the American 
people do not wish their government to become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations as now organized, but that 
they do wish their government quickly to find ways and 
means to advance the great causes which the League was 
established to promote and which the American people 
themselves have eagerly supported in many ways for a 
full generation. How to do this is a matter not of 
theory, but of practical statesmanship. As to this, I 
venture to renew a proposal which I first made nearly 
four years ago. This proposal is that, first, agreement 
should be had upon the principles of international law 
and international administration which are hereafter to 
prevail in the world; and, second, agreement upon a 
method for their administration and enforcement that 
will not displace the Monroe Doctrine. 

If the generally recognized rules of international law 
and the votes of the two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907 be taken as a starting point, it should not be diffi- 
cult to draft a code of international law and conduct 
upon which the whole civilized world would agree. In 
undertaking the enforcement and administration of 
these laws and rules, however, grave objection will be 
found to any plan that will either in theory or in prac- 
tice compel America to accept responsibility for matters 
of international administration in Europe, in Asia, or 
in Africa, or that will invite nations on any of those 
continents to participate directly in the settlement of 
matters affecting the two American continents alone. 
It would appear that it might be practicable, given a 
single code of principles of international law and inter- 
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organized on the lines which we ourselves 
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national conduct, to divide the world into three admin- 
istrative areas: first, Europe, Africa, and those parts of 
Asia immediately adjoining Europe and Africa, or 
which have for a long time past been directly dependent 
upon Europe; second, the American continents; and, 
third, the Orient, including Japan, China, and Siam. 
Should three such administrative areas be created, all 
owing allegiance to a common code of law and principle, 
then the world would have in effect a Monroe Doctrine 
for each area, and the original Monroe Doctrine would 
be preserved unharmed and unamended. In great and 
unusual emergencies, the forces of law and order in one 
of these areas might be called upon to go to the assist- 
ance of the forces of law and order in another area, but 
in the ordinary life of nations this would not happen, 
and we should certainly hope that the occasions for any 
such intervention and assistance would be increasingly 
infrequent. In working out such a plan as is here sug- 
gested, the American people would be following the 
counsel of President McKinley, made in his last public 
utterance on September 5, 1901, and of President Roose- 
velt, made in his address at Christiania, Norway, on 
May 5, 1910. It is only human that sharp political an- 
tagonisms should drive men and parties to extreme posi- 
tions, but it is unreasonable and unpatriotic for them to 
continue to hold such extreme positions when the heat 
of controversy has passed and the highest public inter- 
ests are involved. The spectacle of the civilized world 
giving adherence to one code ef international law and 
conduct, and of each region with a set of primary inter- 
ests enforcing and administering those principles and 
rules in its own way, would be heartening indeed to the 
tens of millions who are now discouraged and distressed 
at the dark outlook that appears to confront them. 

It may fairly be asked, What under such a plan would 
become of the existing League of Nations? It is clear 
that it could not continue to exist in its present form. 
It might, however, furnish the nucleus both for a world- 
wide conference to agree upon and to formulate the 
rules of international law and conduct, and for a per- 
manent consultative and administrative body represent- 
ing the first of the three proposed administrative areas 
or regions—that is, Europe, Africa, and those parts of 
Asia contiguous to Europe and to Africa or which have 
been for a long period directly dependent upon Europe. 
Upon the basis of such a code as is contemplated, Japan 
and China should be able to become responsible to the 
world for the third of these areas, without either excep- 
tional friction or the danger of either taking unfair ad- 
vantage of the other. P 

Just now, many among us are in a distinctly negative 
frame of mind. These persons object to any policy that 
may be suggested, and would make impossible any for- 
ward step that may be proposed. Unless the American 
people are gravely misunderstood, however, they will not 
indefinitely consent to be prevented from entering upon 
those policies which have long been a traditional part of 
their national thinking and their national ambition, and 
which are just now more needed than ever, not only to 
bring peace and order and satisfaction to the world, but 
to protect and develop the political and economic inter- 
ests, as well as the moral ideals, of the American people 
themselves, 
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WORLD ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 
1923 
By SECRETARY OF COMMERCE HERBERT HOOVER 


ne following summary of the world’s economic sit- 
f porto and prospects is based upon the special in- 
vestigation of the department’s representatives in each 
foreign country: 

In the large view, the world has made distinet eco- 
nomic progress during the past year and the conditions 
are very favorable to continued progress during 1923. 
There are in exception three or four States in Europe 
which give continued anxiety, but these exceptions 
should not obscure the profound forces of progress else- 
where over the whole world. In the main, even in these 
areas of uncertainty the difficulties are to a large degree 
fiscal and political rather than commercial and indus- 
trial. 

During the year the world generally has gained in 
social stability. Bolshevism has greatly diminished and 
even in Russia has been replaced by a mixture of social- 
ism and individualism; at least, active war has ceased 
for the first time since 1914; famine and distress have 
diminished to much less numbers this winter than at 
any time since the Great War began; production has in- 
creased greatly during the past year; unemployment is 
less in world totals than at any time since the armistice ; 
international commerce is increasing; the world is now 
pretty generally purchasing its commodities by the nor- 
mal exchange of services and goods—a fact which in 
itself marks an enormous step in recovery from the 
strained movements of credit and gold which followed 
the war. 

In our country unemployment has ceased to be a prob- 
lem and we are indeed upon an economic level of com- 
paratively great comfort in every direction, except for 
the lag of recovery in some branches of agriculture. 
Even in this field there has been a distinct improvement 
in prices in the past twelve months, and its troubles are 
mostly due to overproduction in some lines. Our manu- 
facturing industries are engaged well up to the available 
labor; industrial production has enormously increased 
over last year; real wages and savings are at a high level. 
Our transportation and housing show great gains in con- 
struction, though we are yet behind in these equipments. 
Both our exports and our imports are again increasing 
after the great depression and are today far above pre- 
war levels. 

Outside of Europe, the whole world has shaken itself 
free from the great after-war slump. The economic 
wounds of Asia, Africa, Latin America, and Australia 
from the war were more the sympathetic reaction from 
slump in the combatant States than direct injury. 
Their production and commerce has recovered to levels 
above pre-war. The enforced isolation of many areas in 
Latin America and Asia during the war has strength- 
ened their economic fiber by increased variety of pro- 
duction and has contributed vitally to their effective 
recovery. 

In Europe, England, together with the old neutral 
nations, is making steady progress in production and 
diminishing unemployment. Their trade and commerce 
are improving; their governmental finances are growing 
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stronger; their gurrencies that are not already on a gold 


basis are steadily approaching par, and their exchanges 
are more stable. The combatant States on the continent 


are slower in recovery. Even these nations, including 
Russia, have shown progress all along the line in com 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural fields, although the 
harvests suffered in some spots. Some of these nations, 
such as Italy, Belgium, the Baltie States, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, show increasing political 
and social stability and improvement in their govern 
mental finances. In Germany and some minor States 
in southeastern Europe governmental finance and polit 
ical difficulties threaten to overwhelm the commercial 
and industrial recuperation already made. 

The continued maintenance of armies on a greater 
than pre-war basis in the old Allied States maintains 
political uncertainty, lowers productivity, and retards 
the balancing of budgets, with consequent cessation of 
direct or indirect inflation. Disarmament and the con- 
structive settlement of German reparations and the eco- 
nomic relations of States in southeastern Europe are 
the outstanding problems of Europe, and their adjust 
ment to some degree will affect the progress of the rest 
of the world. The more general realization during the 
past vear of the growing menace of these situations and 
the fundamentals that underlie their solution is in itself 
some step toward progress. Their solution would mark 
the end of the most acutely destructive forces in the 
economic life of the world which still survive the war. 

Economie forecast cannot amount to more than a r 
view of tendencies and a hazard in the future. The odds 
are favorable for 1923; the world begins the year with 
greater economic strength than a year ago; production 
and trade are upon a larger and more substantial basis, 
with the single exception of the sore spot in central Eu- 
rope. The healing force of business and commerce has 
gained substantial ascendency over destructive political 
and social forces. There is ample reason why there 
should be continued progress during the next twelve 
months. 

Since we received the above article, the following state 
ment on the outlook for the foreign trade of the United 
States has been issued by Mr. Hoover’s department.—-T! 
I: pITOR. 

Certain outstanding tendencies are clearly indicated 
in the figures thus far available on the foreign trade 
of the United States for 1922: (1) There is a strong 
movement toward a more normal balance of trade. 
(2) Our exports have recently been increasing very de- 
eidedly. (3) Asia is taking a more prominent place in 
the whole picture, especially as a market for our ex 
ports and also as an increasingly important contributor 
to our imports. (4) Our purchases abroad seem to 
be more and more predominantly raw materials and 
basic commodities for further use in manufacture. On 
the basis of statistics now available it seems probable 
that our favorable trade balance for the year will 
amount only to about $750,000,000, as compared with 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in 1921. It is clearly evident 
that we have reached the end of our favorable-trade- 
balance period and that in the immediate future, 
barring unforeseen developments, our trade balance will 
be more in harmony with our international economic 
position. 
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THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE* 


By MANLEY O. HUDSON 


P bereees TRIBUNAL for the adjudication of interna- 
tional disputes is at last a reality! On January 
30, 1922, the eleven judges of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice are scheduled to meet at The 
Hague, and their assembling will crown the success 
of a whole generation of determined effort. The ideal 
of such a tribunal has been stirring in the minds and 
hearts of men for centuries. A Frenchman, Pierre 
Dubois, suggested it in 1305,' | Another Frenchman, 
Emeric Crucé, in Le Nouveau Cyneé, published in 1623, 
gave it definition and direction; and through a long 
succession of schemes for world organization the aspira- 
tion gathered strength and support, until in the nine- 
teenth century it became the definite goal of statesmen 
and found place in the policies of their governments. 


STATUS OF OTHER COURT PROJECTS 


The conspicuous successes in international arbitration 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century,’ more 
particularly the Geneva arbitration of 1872, made it 
possible for The Hague Conference of 1899 to establish 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration. Since its organi- 
zation, in 1900, this court has proved a useful panel 
from which judges “of known competence in interna- 
tional law” could be selected by disputant States de- 
siring to submit their differences to arbitration. When 
the second Hague Conference met, in 1907, four 
tribunals had been formed from the panel and_ their 
experience was capitalized for modifying and strength- 
ening the convention establishing the court. But 
opinion had moved on in the interim between the two 
conferences, and delegates to the second conference gave 
their chief interest to the proposals for establishing a 
Court of Arbitral Justice, to exist alongside the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, as a tribunal for adjudica- 
tion by permanent judges as differentiated from arbi- 
tration by judges selected ad hoc. The American dele- 
gates took a leading réle in the efforts to establish the 
Court of Arbitral Justice, and it was only the inability 
of the delegates at the second Hague Conference to 
agree upon a scheme for selecting the judges which 
caused the failure. The conference did recommend a 
plan for such a court,® but later efforts to have the plan 


*This informing article appeared in the Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, and is here reproduced with the 
consent of that publication.—Eprror. 

1Dr. Vesnitch states that Article 28 of The Hague Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
follows the plan of Dubois almost textually. Vesnitch, Deux 
Precurseurs Francais du Pacifisme (1911), p. 29. See also 
Vesnitch, “Cardinal Alberoni: An Italian Precursor of Pac- 
ifism and International Arbitration,’ 7 Am. Jour. Int. L., 51. 

2Of one hundred and thirty-six arbitrations during the 
nineteenth century, as listed by Professor John Bassett 
Moore in 14 Harv. L. Rey., 182-183, only nineteen occurred 
before 1850. : 

* The plan was promulgated as an annex to the first voeu 
of the 1907 conference, the text of which is given in Scott, 
Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907, p. 31. 
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adopted proved likewise fruitless. Nor was The Hague 
Convention of 1907 for establishing an International 
Prize Court ever ratified by the signatory States, though 
resort to a system of rotation enabled an agreement ‘to 
be reached on the method of selecting the judges of 
such a court. 

When the five Central American republics met at a 
peace conference in Washington, in 1907, they sue- 
ceeded in setting up the Central American Court of 
Justice, which functioned very successfully during the 
ten years of its existence and adjudicated no less than 
nine cases.° But the work of this court may be re- 
garded as an experiment in federalism, in view of the 
history of the efforts to unite the Central American 
peoples into a single State. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW COURT 


Che outbreak of war in 1914 served to increase in 
some quarters the appreciation of the need for an inter- 
national court which would exercise more authority 
than the Permanent Court of Arbitration. The appre- 
ciation grew, also, with the progress of the war,® and 
when the Paris Peace Conference assembled in Janu- 
ary, 1919, it was generally taken for granted that some 
attempt would be made to establish such a world court. 
But when the consideration of definite proposals for 
a league of nations was begun, the Italian delegates 
were the only ones to present any precise plans for an 
international court, and their suggestions followed very 
closely The Hague conventions.* All drafts of the 
covenant discussed in the commission on the League of 
Nations contained a general provision recognizing the 
necessity for an international court, but leaving its 
precise nature to future determination.* The first pub- 
lished draft seemed to envisage the international court 
as an arbitration tribunal. But Article 14 of the final 
covenant directed the Council of the League of Nations 
to formulate plans for a court which would be “compe- 

*On October 18, 1909, Secretary Knox proposed that the 
International Prize Court should also be utilized as the 
Court of Arbitral Justice. 4 Am. Jour. Int. L., Supp... p. 102. 
See also Scott, An International Court of Justice (1916). 

°A list of the matters which came before this court is 
contained in “The New Pan-Americanism,” World Peace 
Foundation (pamphlet series), Vol. VII, p. xiii. 

°’See, for instance, Reports of the New York State Bar 
Association, 1915, p. 76; 1917, p. 104; 1918, p. 90. 

*The Italian suggestion is reprinted in a volume of Docu- 
ments Presented to the Committee of Jurists at The Hague 
in 1920, p. 55. This is one of three volumes dealing with the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, published by the 
League of Nations Secretariat in 1921. 

5 President Wilson's earlier drafts provided for arbitra- 
tion, but did not expressly refer to an international court. 
See Senate Hearings on the Treaty of Peace with Germany, 
66 Cong., 1 Sess., Document 106, pp. 256, 1167, 1172, 1216, 
and 1222. But the draft which he submitted to the League 
of Nations Commission on February 3, 1919, referred to it 
expressly. Ibid., p. 1228. 

® Article 14 of the draft published by the Preliminary 
Peace Conference on February 14, 1919, reads: “The Execu- 
tive Council shall formulate plans for the establishment of 
a Permanent Court of International Justice, and this court 
shall, when established, be competent to hear and determine 
any matter which the parties recognize as suitable for sub- 
mission to it for arbitration under the foregoing article.” 
Preliminary Peace Conference, Protocol No. 3, Annex A. 
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tent to hear and determine any dispute of an interna- 
tional character which the parties thereto submit to it,” 
and which might “give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by 
the Assembly” of the League of Nations. 

Soon after the Treaty of Versailles came into force, 
the Council of the League of Nations invited a Com- 
mittee of Jurists to draw up plans for such a court.'° 
When this committee met at The Hague,’ numerous 
suggestions were laid before it, some of which repre- 
sented the results of the work begun by neutral Euro- 
pean governments before the end of the war.'* After 
five weeks of deliberation,’* a draft scheme was pre- 
pared and presented to the Council as the result of the 
committee’s labors. It was studied by the Council at 
two different sessions,’* and several modifications were 
introduced into a revised draft which the Council sub- 
mitted to the Assembly of the League of Nations. In 
the Assembly the Council’s draft was referred to a com- 
mittee on which all the members of the League—forty- 
two at that time—were represented. This committee 
entrusted a subcommittee of jurists’® with the pre- 
liminary study of the scheme, and after prolonged dis- 
cussions a number of amendments were agreed upon 
in both the subcommittee and the committee.'® Thus 
amended, the plenary Assembly finally adopted the 
scheme with but one additional amendment.’* 





” The Treaty of Versailles came into force as between cer- 
tain of the signatories on January 10, 1920. The Council's 
first session in Paris, January 16, 1920, was largely formal. 
At the second session in London, February 13, 1920, a bril- 
liant report on the court was presented by M. Leon Bour- 
geois, who had been chairman of the third commission in 
The Hague Conference of 1899 and of the first commission 
in The Hague Conference of 1907. See League of Nations 
Off. Jour., March, 1920, pp. 33-37. 

“The Council’s invitation was accepted by the following 
jurists: Adatci, Japan; Altamira, Spain; Descamps, Bel- 
gium; Fernandes, Brazil; Hagerup, Norway; de Lapradelle, 
France; Loder, Netherlands; Phillimore, Great Britain; 
Ricci-Busatti, Italy; Root, United States. Dr. James Brown 
Scott assisted at the meetings of the committee as legal ad- 
viser to Mr. Root. 

“The draft scheme framed by a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland was a notable contribution to the work of the 
Committee of Jurists. See Documents Presented to the Com- 
mittee of Jurists, p. 301. 

“The committee held thirty-five meetings, June 16—July 
24, 1920. The procés-verbaux have now been published by 
the League of Nations Secretariat. The draft scheme of the 
Committee of Jurists was published in 14 Am. Jour. of Int. 
L., Supp., p. 371. 

“At the eighth session at San Sebastian, August 5, 1920, 
and at the tenth session at Brussels, October 27, 1920. See 
League of Nations Off. Jour., September, 1920, p. 318; Ibid., 
November-December, 1920, p. 12. 

“The subcommittee consisted of Adatci, Japan; Doherty, 
Canada; Fernandes, Brazil; Fromageot, France; Hagerup, 
Norway; Hurst, British Empire ; Huber, Switzerland; Loder, 
Netherlands; Politis, Greece; Ricci-Busatti, Italy. 

“The proces-verbaur of the ten meetings of the commit- 
tee, November 17—December 16, 1920, are published in Rec- 
ords of the First Assembly, Meetings of Committees, I, pp. 
275-329. The procés-verbaur of the eleven meetings of the 
subcommittee, November 24-December 10, 1920, are pub- 
lished in Ibid., pp. 333-408. 

“For tracing the origin of the provisions of the final stat- 
ute and for comparing the drafts of the Committee of Jurists, 
the Council, and the Assembly, see the Documents Published 
7 League of Nations Secretariat, Vol. II, pp. 54-60, 214- 
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As it was unanimously approved by a resolution of 
the Assembly on December 13, 1920, the statute of the 
court was “adjoined” to the protocol of December 16, 
1920,"* which was opened to be signed by the members 
of the League of Nations and the other States named in 
the annex to the covenant. The Assembly’s resolution 
provided that “as soon as this protocol has been ratified 
by the majority of the members of the League, the 
statute of the court shall come into force.’ When the 
second Assembly convened on September 5, 1921, the 
protocol had been signed by representatives of forty 
two members of the League, and ratified by twenty-nine 
of them,'® so that the existence of the court was no 
longer conditioned by anything except the election of 
the judges. 

SELECTION OF THE JUDGES 


The statute of the new court provides for a member 
ship of eleven. judges and four deputy judges, elected 
“regardless of their nationality,” possessing the “quali- 
fications required in their respective countries for ap- 
pointment to the highest judicial offices,’ or being 
“jurisconsults of recognized competence in international 
law.” The difficulty of determining how they should 
be elected, which wrecked the attempts to establish the 
Court of Arbitral Justice at the second Hague Confer- 
ence, was met by an ingenious suggestion made by Mr. 
Root to the Committee of Jurists at The Hague.*° In- 
spired by the success of the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States in dealing with the principle of 
equality of States, Mr. Root suggested that the Assem- 
bly and Council of the League might collaborate in the 
election of judges, who would thus become the choice 
of both large and small States. In accepting the sug- 
gestion,” the committee proposed that the new court 
should be linked with the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion by giving to the national groups in the latter the 
function of nominating the persons from among whom 
the judges should be chosen by the Assembly and Coun- 
cil acting independently. The world had made some 
progress since 1907 and the existence of the two politi- 
cal bodies of the League of Nations thus made it possi- 
ble to advance the organization of judicial machinery. 

* The text of the Assembly resolution is given in Records 
of the First Assembly, Plenary Meetings, p. 500; and the 
text of the protocol in Ibid., p. 468. 

” The following had ratified: Albania, Australia, Austria, 
selgium, Brazil, British Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, Haiti, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, New Zealand, Poland, Roumania, 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela. This information is 
taken from the League of Nations Off. Jour., October, 1921, 
p. 809. The ratifications of China, Cuba, and Portugal were 
later announced to the second Assembly. Jour. of the Sec- 
ond Assembly, pp. 938, 278, 303. 

* See the proces-verbaur of the Committee of Jurists, p. 
109. 

** 4 member of the League may participate in the election 
of judges, though it has not signed or ratified the protocol 
establishing the court. 

The new States which have been set up since 1907 
Czechoslovakia and Poland—and which are not represented 
on the Permanent Court of Arbitration, will participate in 
the nomination of judges through “national groups ap 
pointed for this purpose . . . under the same conditions 
as those prescribed for members of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration.” 
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But it still remained to be seen whether the elaborate 
scheme adopted for electing the judges would work in 
practice, The list of nominees as presented to the sec- 
ond Assembly included the names of eighty-nine per- 
sons, of whom four formally declined to be considered 
as candidates for election. On September 14, 1921, 
the Assembly and Council proceeded to the election 
with representatives of forty-two members of the League 
participating. ‘The Assembly’s list of eleven judges was 
completed in five ballots, and comparison with the 
Council’s first list revealed that the two lists had nine 
names in common, A sixth ballot in the Assembly 
and a comparison of second lists resulted in the choice 
of two more judges. After three more ballots in the 
Assembly and a comparison of third lists, three of the 
deputy judges were chosen. ‘The Assembly and Coun- 
cil then entrusted the selection of a fourth deputy judge 
to a joint conference committee as provided by the 
court statute (Art. 12), whose choice was at once ac- 
cepted by both bodies.** So that the first election, com- 
pleted within three days, resulted in the selection of 
the following judges to serve for a term of nine years :** 
Altamira (Spain), Anzilotti (Italy), Barboza (Brazil), 
de Bustamante (Cuba), Finlay (Great Britain), Huber 
(Switzerland), Loder (Netherlands), Moore (United 
States), Nyholm (Denmark), Oda (Japan), Weiss 
(France). The deputy judges selected are: Beich- 
mann (Norway), Negulesco (Roumania), Wang Chung- 
Hui (China), Yovanovitch (Serb-Croat-Slovene State). 
All the persons elected accepted immediately, so that 
the constitution of the court will be completed at its 
first meeting. 

RELATION OF THE NEW COURT TO THE HAGUE 
TRIBUNALS 


Like the Court of Arbitral Justice proposed at The 
Hague in 1907, the new court is not intended to replace 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration. ‘The statute pro- 
vides (Art. 1) that it “shall be in addition to the Court 
of Arbitration organized by the conventions of The 
Hague of 1899 and 1907, and to the special Tribunals 
of Arbitration to which States are always at liberty 
to submit their disputes for settlement.” No attempt 
has been made to cirecumscribe the usefulness of the 
work of The Hague conferences. The Permanent 
Court of Arbitration may still have some functions to 
perform, even though the new court begins its work 
immediately. The national groups composing the 
former will serve as nominators of the judges of the new 
court.24 All of the States which ratified The Hague 
conventions for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes have not become members of the League of 
Nations and do not participate therefore in the election 
of the judges of the new court. Some of them, more- 
over, have not been invited to sign the protocol estab- 

2 This account of the election is based upon the Jour. of 
the Second Assembly, pp. 84-107. 

* This list is taken from the League of Nations Off. Jour., 
October, 1921, Supp., p. 41. 

* But this in itself would hardly be a sufficient reason for 
continuing the Permanent Court of Arbitration, since the 
statutes of the new court provides that States not repre- 
sented on it may appoint national groups with the same 
qualifications to serve as nominators. 
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lishing the statute of the new court ;”° and of those to 
which the protocol is open for signature, eight have 
not signed.** It is quite possible that such States will 
resort to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, rather 
than seek access to the new court. And even the States 
which have ratified the protocol may in some instances 
desire to choose their own arbitrators from The Hague 
panel, rather than employ the new court with its fixed 
personnel; so that the continuation of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration was not seriously questioned at 
any stage in the establishment of the new court. As 
no conflict between the two is likely to arise, a great 
serviceability may still lie before the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. 

The differences are very marked between the old 
Hague Court of Arbitration and the new Court of 
Justice. Being only a panel, of course, the members 
of the former never met as a body; the judges of the 
latter will come together at least once a year. he fact 
that governments may count upon a session of the new 
court in June of every year, and upon the constant 
presence of the court’s president at The Hague, may 
have a great deal to do with their willingness to make 
use of it. Both the old and the new bodies are called 
“permanent.” The Court of Arbitration is “perma- 
nent” in the sense that a panel is always in existence, 
from which arbitrators may at any time be chosen; 
the Court of Justice is “permanent” in the sense that 
eleven definite judges are always ready to sit, without 
any necessity of their being specially selected after a 
dispute arises. he difference means more than the 
saving of time—it may just tip the scales in favor of 
a willingness to appeal to orderly processes in prefer- 
ence to force. ‘There is great advantage, also, in giving 
to picked individuals the opportunity and encourage- 
ment to growin judicial experience and capacity. In the 
seventeen cases before tribunals formed from the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration ** there has been a decided 
tendency for the same persons to be chosen as arbi- 
trators. For the seventeen arbitrations (three of which 
may be counted as a single arbitration) only twenty- 
four persons were employed, out of a total panel of 
(about) one hundred and thirty-five; two arbitrators 
acted five times, one acted four times, and three acted 
three times.** In the new court, the eleven judges or 
some of the four deputies will be sitting in every case. 
The possibility of building up a continuous and _ har- 
monious system of international law, therefore, seems 


* Thus the Dominican Republic, Germany, Hungary as a 
part of Austria-Hungary, Mexico, Russia, and Turkey, which 
were parties to The Hague Convention, are not members of 
the League and are not named in the annex to the covenant. 
Montenegro was also a party to The Hague Convention, but 
her independent existence now seems to have come to an end. 

2% Six members of the League had not signed the protocol on 
September 5, 1921—Argentine, Chile, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Peru. Other States, signatories to The 
Hague Convention and invited to sign the protocol, which 
have not signed, are Ecuador and the United States of 
America. : 

27 As listed in the Rapport du Conseil Administratif de la 
Cour Permanente d’Arbitrage, 1920, p. 37. 

* See Documents Presented to the Committee of Jurists 
ut The Hague, p. 35. 
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more promising through the new court than through 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration. The essential ad- 
vantages of “permanence” have at last been achieved. 


ARBITRATION AND ADJUDICATION 


The new tribunal differs from the old panel, also, in 
that it professes to be a Court of Justice and not merely 
a Court of Arbitration. The distinction between the 
process of arbitration and that of adjudication has been 
greatly stressed during the period of propaganda for a 
new court. It proceeds on the notion that arbitration 
involves compromise, which seems to mean in some 
minds adding up the claims on both sides of a dispute 
and dividing the sum by two; while judicial settlement 
involves merely the application of definite and certain 
principles without any accommodation between the 
parties. The prevalent conceptions of arbitration may 
be the result, to some extent, of the meaning of the 
term in private law ;*° but the criticism of some of the 
awards of tribunals formed from the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration has also contributed to forming them. 
A remark of Dr. Lammasch that the North Atlantic 
fisheries award “contained elements of a compromise” 
has been widely quoted, though it was later explained 
that it was not meant that the award itself was a com- 
promise.*° The refusal of the arbitrators in the Pious 
Fund Case to recognize a doctrine of prescription in 


international law has been severely criticized as an 
instance where compromise prevailed.** The award in 
the Savarkar Case has been similarly attacked.*? But 


such criticism of the awards of The Hague tribunals 
is no more severe than the common criticism of domes- 
tie courts.** Decisions of the latter are frequently de- 
nounced as compromises. If compromise involves the 
splitting of differences, or the bargaining with extrane- 
ous matters, it is of course objectionable. In truth, 
neither international law nor municipal law is a “brood- 
ing omnipresence in the sky.” Both have to be made. 
Neither is found full-blown. The process in both cases 
is one of balancing competing interests—m:/e patently 
so when States are contending parties, as a result of the 
present condition of international law. Perhaps a 
sounder distinction could be drawn between arbitration 
or judicial settlement on the one hand and diplomatic 
negotiation on the other. There is no inherent quality 
of lawlessness in arbitration.** And whether an inter- 
national tribunal be called a court of arbitration or a 
court of justice it will probably travel along very much 

* Cf. Cohen, Commercial Arbitration and the Law (1918), 
pp. 10 et seq. 

*6 Am. Jour. of Int. L., 178. 

* Wehberg, Problem of an International Court of Justice, 
1918, p. 30. 

“By Dr. van Hamel in 13 Revue de Droit International 
(2d ser.), 370, 376. 

“Mr. William Cullen Dennis, in an able article on “Com- 
promise—the Great Defect of Arbitration,” 11 Columbia L. 
Rey., 498, 501, found six of The Hague awards to be judicial 
decisions as against three “affected by the spirit of com- 
promise.” Mr. Jackson H. Ralston found that members of 
arbitral tribunals “have always treated international law 
as a rule of guidance.” Ralston, International Arbitral Law 
and Procedure, 1910, § 127. 

“This is apparent in Justice Higgins’ articles, “A New 
Province for Law and Order,” 29 Harv. L. Rev., 13; 32 Ibid., 
189; 34 Ibid., 105. 
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the same roads to reach its conclusions. Its task does 
not differ greatly from that of the United States Su 
preme Court in interpreting the Constitution. 

The Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes declared the object of inter- 
national arbitration to be the settlement of disputes be 
tween States 
the basis of respect for law.”’* 


“by judges of their own choice and on 
The statute of the new 


court is more explicit. It provides (Art. 38) that the 
court shall apply 

“1. International conventions, whether general or par 
ticular, establishing rules expressly recognized by the con 
testing States; 

“2. International custom, as evidence of a general prac 


tice accepted as law; 

“3. The general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations ; 

“4... . judicial decisions and the teachings of the 
most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, as 


subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law.” 


This greater explicitness is to be welcomed, though it 
seems doubtful whether it will make the work of the 
new court essentially different from that of The Hague 
tribunals. Some of the latter professed to follow “the 
principles of international law,’** and “the principles 
of international law and the maxims of justice.”** But 
if the provision in The Hague Convention that disputes 
are to be settled “on the basis of respect for law” does 
not differ substantially from the direction to the new 
court to apply “the general principles of law recognized 
by civilized nations,” the statute of the latter clearly 
distinguishes between decisions based on strictly legal 
grounds and decisions of a generally equitable nature. 
It provides (Art. 38), that the directions to the court 
as quoted “shall not prejudice the power of the court 
to decide a case ex aequo elt bono,*® if the parties agree 
thereto.”*° This relaxation must mean that with the 
consent of the parties the court may consciously legis- 
®* As described in Mr. Felix Frankfurter’s article on “The 
Constitutional Opinions of Justice Holmes,” 29 Harv. L. 
Rey., 683. 

* Article 15 of the 1899 Convention; Article 37 of the 1907 
Convention. Dr. Wehberg’s conclusion “that the words of 
The Hague Convention which speak of a decision ‘on the 
basis of respect for law’ must be regarded as a delusion,” 
seems very extreme. See Wehberg, The Problem of an In- 
ternational Court of Justice, 1918, p. 39. 

7 The Pious Fund Case, Wilson’s Hague Arbitration Cases, 
p. 9. 

* The Preferential Claims Case 
Hague Arbitration Cases, p. 36. 


(Venezuela), Wilson's 


#“The Roman conception involved in aequum et bonum 
or aequitas is identical with what we mean by ‘reasonable,’ 
or very nearly so.” Pollock, Expansion of the Common Law, 
p. 111. Of. Voight, Jus Naturale Aequum et Bonum Und 
Jus Gentium der Rémer (1856); Ralston, International 
Arbitral Law and Procedure (1910), § 128. 

“This part of Article 38 was framed by the subcommis- 
sion of the third committee of the first Assembly, December 
7, 1920. M. Politis (Greece) had proposed that the court 
should apply “the general principles of law and with the 
consent of the parties, the general principles of justice rec- 
ognized by civilized nations.” The procés-verbal states that 
“after some discussion, M. Fromageot (France) proposed to 
meet M. Politis’ point by adding the provision in question.” 
See Records of the First Assembly, Meetings of Committees, 
I, p. 408. 
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late ad hoc to settle a particular case, may apply its 
general notions of equality and justice. It furnishes 
some basis for saying that the new court has been in- 
vested with extra-judicial functions.*' 

WHAT LAW WILL THE NEW COURT APPLY? 

The body of conventional law which may be applied 
by the new court has grown very rapidly since the end 
of the war. The peace treaties and their numerous 
supplementary agreements are in themselves very ex- 
tensive. The creation of the new States and other 
changes wrought by the war have necessitated the re- 
vision of many of the pre-war treaties of a general 
nature, and with the establishment of the League of 
Nations and the annual meetings of the Assembly it 
seems probable that more effort will be given to keeping 
the general treaties up to date. The output of the 
International Labor Conference and other technical 
organizations of the League promises to be very large. 

The end of the war has been followed also by a revival 
of interest in the codification of international law. 
The preamble to the Covenant of the League of Nations 
envisages “the firm establishment of the understandings 
of international law as the actual rule of conduct among 
governments,” and it has increased the desire that these 
understandings be more clearly formulated. The Com- 
mittee of Jurists which drafted the court statute ex- 
pressed a voeu that a new interstate conference should 
be called, to carry on the work of The Hague confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907, in formulating and re-establish- 
ing and clarifying international law.**? But the sug- 
gestion met considerable opposition. Lord Robert Cecil 
declared that we have not “arrived at sufficient calm- 
ness of the public mind to undertake that [codification ] 
without very serious results to the future of inter- 
national law,” and this view prevailed in the first 
Assembly of the League of Nations.** 

Since the judges of the new court are to write rea- 
soned opinions, the decisions themselves should furnish 
in time a body of international law which the court may 
apply. Perhaps this will prove to be the greatest ad- 
vantage of having a permanent international judiciary, 
instead of arbitrators chosen ad hoc. The same persons 
sitting as judges in a number of cases must of necessity 
rely to some extent on their opinions as expressed in 
previous decisions. They will doubtless do so, even 
though they may deny that the court’s decisions are 
of the Anglo-American principle of res judicata. It 
seems to forbid the court’s adoption of the alleged 
practice of the English House of Lords, that previous 
formally binding as precedents.** The framers of the 





“This view is strengthened also by the peculiar wording 
of Articles 12, 13, and 15 of the Covenant, which though they 
distinguish between arbitration and inquiry by the Council 
or Assembly of the League, fail to distinguish between arbi- 
tration before special tribunals and adjudication before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The second As- 
sembly has promulgated amendments which if ratified will 
clarify these articles of the Covenant. See League of Na- 
tions Off. Jour., October, 1921, Spec. Supp., No. 6, pp. 13-14. 

“ Procés-verbaur of the Committee of-Jurists, p. 747. 

* Records of First Assembly, Plenary Meetings, p. 745. 

“Though the French Code forbids judges “to decide a case 
by holding that it was governed by a previous decision,” 
many jurists now admit that the provision has failed of 
effect. Pound, Spirit of the Common Law (1921), p. 180. 
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statute were careful to provide (Art. 59) that “the 
decision of the court has no binding force except be- 
tween the parties and in respect of that particular 
* 4 This seems to involve more than a statement 
decisions will not be overruled.*® But it would not 
seem to preclude the court’s following the Anglo-Amer- 
ican doctrine of stare decisis * and giving to it decisions 
the force as precedents which will weave them into a 
body of case law. The object of the framers of this 
clause was to obviate the necessity of a third State’s 
intervening whenever its interests might be involved 
in a case.*® Res judicata takes care of such cases; and 
the statute itself provides (Arts. 62-63) for the inter- 
vention of a State which “has an interest of a legal 
nature which may be affected” by a decision, or which 
is a party to a convention which is being construed by 
the court. But whatever the effect of the statute with 
reference to stare decisis as a legal doctrine, the psy- 
chological fact of stare decisis—the tendency of the 
same men’s minds to follow the same paths to the same 
conclusions—should insure that the court will make 
a great contribution to the international law of the 
future. 


case, 


Another factor in determining whether the court's 
decisions will gradually build up a new body of inter- 
national law may be the nationality of its judges. In 
the tribunals formed from the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, nationals of disputant States were named 
as arbitrators in eleven out of seventeen cases—ten out 
of twenty-nine arbitrators were such nationals. As the 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes provides (Art. 45) that only one of the two 
arbitrators named by a disputant State may be a na- 
tional, it is practically impossible for more than two 
of the five members of a tribunal to be nationals of the 
parties. In the new court (Art. 31), “judges of the 
nationality of each contesting party shall retain their 
right to sit in the case before the court,” and a litigant 
State whose nationality is not possessed by any of the 
judges may choose a special judge to sit on its case. 
This provision undoubtedly detracts from the formally 
impartial character of the court. But as its decisions 
may be rendered by a majority vote and as not more 
than two judges of thirteen (possibly nine) will usually 
be nationals of contesting States,*® it seems improbable 
that the court’s decisions will lose any impartiality for 
this reason. Moreover, the judges are elected in such a 
way as to be quite independent of their own govern- 
ments. ‘There is some advantage, too, in having on the 
court nationals from States whose systems of law may 
be unfamiliar to some of the judges, especially when 





2 


“This provision originated in the Council, though it had 
been implicit in the original draft of the Committee of 
Jurists. See Documents, II, p. 50. 

*Tondon Street Tramways Co. v. London County Council 
[1898], A. C., 375. 

* On stare decisis in international arbitration, see Ralston, 
International Arbitral Law and Procedure (1910), pp. iii, 74. 

* See Documents, II, p. 50. 

“Tf more than two States are parties, and if all have 
nationals among the judges, the proportion may be larger. 
Article 31 of the statute is not clear on this point. 
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such States are parties. before the court.°° At any rate, 
the new court is an improvement on The Hague tribu- 
nals which were likely to be more largely composed of 
nationals, and its decisions ought to contribute more 
effectively to the development of international law. 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE NEW COURT 


The Permanent Court of International Justice is to 
be quite strictly an interstate tribunal. It will be open 
only to States and to other political units, such as the 
British dominions, which have achieved membership 
in the League of Nations. No suits by individuals will 
be entertained ;** recent efforts to make it possible for 
individual representatives of racial, religious, or lin- 
guistic minorities to hale an oppressing government be- 
fore the court have failed. Nor will the court neces- 
sarily be open to all States. A State not a member of 
the League of Nations and not named in the annex 
to the Covenant—-e. g., the Dominican Republic, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Mexico, Russia, and Turkey—can have 
access to the court as plaintiff only on the conditions 
which may be laid down by the Council of the League; 
but these conditions are not to be such as would “place 
the parties in a position of inequality before the court 
(Art. 35). The limitation does not preclude the court’s 
being, in reality as well as in name, a world tribunal. 

More difficulty was encountered by the framers of 
the statute in determining the conditions on which the 
court might exercise jurisdiction over defendant States. 
In the popular, consideration of the plans in America, 
the question of so-called “compulsory jurisdiction” has 
been much discussed.5? In the original draft, the Com- 
mittee of Jurists suggested that the court should have 
jurisdiction, as between members of the League of Na- 
tions, of all “cases of a legal nature, concerning (a) 
the interpretation of a treaty; (b) any question of in- 
ternational law; (c) the existence of any fact which, 
if established, would constitute a breach of an inter- 
national obligation; (d) the nature and extent of rep- 
aration to be made for the breach of an international 
obligation; (e) the interpretation of a sentence passed 
by the court.” And the committee proposed that it 
should be left to the court itself to decide whether a 
certain casé fell within these categories. Such a large 
competence would have constituted a very wide depar- 
ture from The Hague system, or even from the Court 
of Arbitral Justice proposed in 1907. Opposition to 
the proposals developed in many quarters, and the 
Council of the League seized upon the phraseology of 
Article 14 of the Covenant as necessitating their rejec- 
tion.** The Assembly decided that the basis of the 


in mind that the whole body of judges “should represent the 
main forms of civilization and the principal legal systems of 
the world.” 

“The experience which led to the eleventh amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States may be thought to 
furnish some justification for this limitation. 

* See Annals, Am. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science, for July, 
1921, pp. 98-137. 

*® Article 14 of the Covenant provides that “the court shall 
be competent to hear and determine any dispute of an in- 
ternational character which the parties thereto submit to 
it.”. The Council also relied on the doubtful use of the word 
a in Articles 12, 13, and 15. See Documents, IT, 
p. 47. 
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court’s jurisdiction should be an agreement between the 
parties submitting the dispute,®** but it included in the 
final statute (Art. 36) provision for an optional clause 
in the protocol by signing which States may declare 
that they “recognize as compulsory, ipso facto and with- 
out special agreement,” the jurisdiction of the court as 
outlined by the Committee of Jurists. This declaration 
may be made “unconditionally or on condition of reci- 
procity,” or “for a certain time,” and it need not be 
made at the time of signing the protocol. Such a 
declaration has been made by eighteen States, appar- 
ently “on condition of reciprocity” in each case. 
The court may also have “compulsory jurisdiction” 
conferred upon it by treaty, or it may be utilized under 
existing treaties providing for compulsory arbitration, 
such as the Danish-Italian treaty of 1905.°° In a num- 
ber of the recent treaties, provision has been made for 
the obligatory reference of disputes to the court. Thus 
the peace treaties with Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria confer on the new court jurisdiction with 
reference to the ports, waterways, and railways clauses 
and the enforcement of international labor conventions, 
and the peace treaties with Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria give it jurisdiction with reference to the pro- 
tection of racial, religious, and linguistic minorities.*? 
This jurisdiction is obligatory as to all the signatories 
of the peace treaties. The special treaties for the pro- 
tection of minorities, concluded by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers with Czechoslovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia, Poland, and Roumania, and by the Prin- 
cipal Allied Powers with Armenia, give the court obliga 
tory jurisdiction,®* also, and may become the basis on 


Greece, 


* Professor de Lapradelle’s report for the Committee of 
Jurists states: “There is an immutable law, in the evolution 
of legal institutions, which shows that an optional jurisdic- 
tion has always sooner or later been followed by a definite 
compulsory jurisdiction.” Procés-verbaur of the Committee 
of Jurists, p. 694. 

5 Teague of Nations, Monthly Summary, November, 1921, 
p. 159. The texts of some of the declarations are published 
in a memorandum by the Secretary-General. League of Na 
tions Off. Jour., October, 1921, pp. SOS-SO09, 

*99 British and Foreign State Papers, 1055 

* Treaty of Versailles, Arts. 336, 337, 386, 415-420, 
Treaty of St. Germain, Arts. 69, 297, 298, 327, 360-365, ¢ 
Treaty of Trianon, Arts. 60, 281, 282. 810. 345-348, 35 
Treaty of Neuilly, Arts. 57, 225, 226, 277-282. Correspond- 
ing articles are included in the unratified Treaty of Sevres, 
Arts. 346, 402-407, 416. Some of the articles dealing with 
ports, waterways. and railways refer to a “tribunal insti- 





tuted by the Lengue of Nations” which might not be the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. But the court 
statute provides (Art. 37) that “when a treaty or conven- 


tion in force provides for the reference of a matter to a 
tribunal to be instituted by the League of Nations, the court 
will be such tribunal.” 

8The Polish Minority Treaty of June 28, 1919, which is 
the model on which the others were drafted, provides (Art. 
12): “Poland further agrees that any difference of opinion 
as to questions of law or fact arising out of these articles 
between the Polish Government and any one of the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers or any other power, a member 
of the Council of the League of Nations, shall be held to be 
a dispute of an international character under Article 14 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. The Polish Govern- 
ment hereby consents that any such dispute shall, if the 
other party thereto demands, be referred to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The decision of the Perma- 
nent Court shall be final and shall have the same force and 
effect as an award under Article 13 of the Covenant.” 
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which it will build extensively. The Convention on 
Liquors in Africa (Art. 8), the Convention Revising 
the Berlin Act (Art. 12), and the Arms Traffic Con- 
vention of St. Germain (Art. 34), all dated September 
10, 1919, refer to tribunals of arbitration which may be 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
statute annexed to the Convention on Freedom of 
Transit (Art. 13) and the statute annexed to the Con- 
vention on Navigable Waterways (Art. 22), both of 
which were promulgated by the Barcelona Conference 
on Communications and Transit, confer obligatory jur- 
isdiction on the court. Altogether, the field in which 
the court may function without the special ad hoc con- 
sent of the defendant may be very large. 


WHAT WILL THE NEW COURT HAVE TO DOP 


Speculation as to the amount of business which will 
come before the court during its earlier years is, how- 
ever, a very different matter. When the Central Amer- 
ican Court of Justice was inaugurated, the United 
States Commissioner stated that ‘an entire absence of 
business for the court would be the highest justification 
for its creation.”°? In the present state of the world, 
perhaps few persons would take the same view of this 
new court. Yet it may be months, or even years, before 
any contested cases are brought before it. When the 
United States Supreme Court first met in February, 
1790, it had no business to transact except the reading 
of the five justices’ commissions and the promulgation 
of four simple rules of procedure; it met again in 
August, 1790, and again in February, 1791, without 
business of any kind. In August, 1791, and February, 
1792, three motions were heard and one was granted. 
Not until August, 1792, did it have a contested case ; 
and the first important case, Chisholm v. Georgia, did 
not arise until February, 1793.°° So, also, the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, organized in 1900, was not 
utilized until the Pious Fund Case between the United 
States and Mexico was referred to it in 1902. Sim- 
ilarly, the new Permanent Court of International 
Justice may not be presented with a crowded docket 
for some time to come, 

But it may at any time be called upon to give an 
advisory opinion to the Assembly or Council of the 
League. So many questions are arising before these 
bodies that some such activity for the court seems quite 
probable. If the court had been in existence, it would 
undoubtedly have been used in the pispute between Fin- 
land and Sweden concerning the Aaland Islands. Fin- 
land maintained that the dispute arose out of a matter 
which by international law was solely within her domes- 
tic jurisdiction. The Council found it necessary to set 
up a special commission of jurists to deal with the 
question, declaring that it “would have been placed 
- * before the Permanent Court of International 
Justice for its advisory opinion, had that body already 
been established.”*! In June, 1921, when the Council 
was asked to pass upon the competence of the courts 

*” William I. Buchanan in United States Foreign Relations 
(1908), p. 247. 

© The record of the early terms of the United States Su- 
preme Court is in 2 Dall. (U. S.), 399 ff. 

"League of Nations Off. Jour., July-August, 1920, p. 249. 
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of the Free City of Danzig in.the case of Puffel v. 
Deutsche Bauren Bank,®? the assistance of the court 
might have been sought, also. And the second Assem- 
bly might have asked for the opinion of the court on 
the question of the Assembly’s competence to revise 
the Peace Treaty of 1904 between Bolivia and Chile, 
instead of referring the question to a special jurists’ 
committee.°* ‘These three cases indicate a possible use- 
fulness for the court in the task of completing the or- 
ganization of the League, as well as in the functioning 
of its political bodies. 

Though numerous legal questions are continually 
arising in connection with the execution of the treaties 
of peace, the signatories have shown a disposition to 
effect practical arrangements which obviate the neces- 
sity for court interpretation and adjudication. But it 
will doubtless become more difficult to effect such 
arrangements as the control of the Allied Powers 
diminishes, and as time goes on, the aid of the court 
may be sought in the construction of the voluminous 
treaties. In its first meetings, the agenda of the court 
may be confined, however, to the election of a president 
and a registrar; to the preparation of a list determining 
the order in which the deputy judges will be called 
upon; to the appointment of special “chambers” or 
divisions for summary procedure, for labor questions, 
and for questions relating to transit and communica- 
tions; and to the promulgation of rules of procedure. 


PROCEDURE IN THE NEW COURT 

When a case comes before the court, at least nine 
judges must sit, and there will usually be eleven or 
more. The French and English languages will be used, 
and the court may at the request of the parties authorize 
the use of some other language.®* ‘The procedure, so 
far as it is prescribed by the statute, follows in broad 
outline the procedure before The Hague tribunals. It 
will consist of written “cases, and counter-cases, and if 
necessary replies;”*> and an oral hearing of witnesses, 
experts, agents, counsel, and advocates." Service of 
notice on individuals in any country may be effected 
through the government of that country. The hearing 
will be opened to the public unless the court decides or 
the parties demand that it be private. In line with 
current conceptions of court procedure in England and 
America,” it is left to the court itself to promulgate 
its rules of pleading, practice, and evidence. It is a 
great advantage that these rules may be laid down and 
known in advance; the ad hoc procedure before The 

® Teague of Nations Off. Jour., September, 1921, p. 669. 

*® Jour. of the Second Assembly, September 27, 1921, p. 218. 

* Qn the use of languages in The Hague tribunals, see 
Dennis, “The Orinoco Steamship Company Case,” 5 Am. 
Jour. of Int. L., 35, 59. Of. also Ralston, International Arbi- 
tral Law and Procedure, § 280. 

The French and English texts of the court protocol are 
both authentic; this provision in the protocol presumably 
applies also to the French and English texts of the statute. 

* On the meaning of similar provisions in The Hague Con- 
vention, see Dennis, “The Necessity for an International 
Code of Arbitral Procedure,” 7 Am. Jour. of Int. L., 285, 290; 
Ralston, International Arbitral Law and Procedure, § 275. 

* The provision for hearing witnesses was not explicit in 
The Hague Convention. 

* See Hudson, “The Proposed Control of Procedure by 
Rules of Court in Missouri,” 13 Law Series, Missouri Bull., 9. 
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Hague tribunals had to be established either in the 
compromis or after the reference of the case, with the 
frequent result pointed out by Mr. Dennis that “when 
the parties actually face one another across the counsel- 
table at The Hague, everything is chaotic so far as pro- 
cedure is concerned.”** The court has power to order a 
discovery. It may avail itself of the assistance of ex- 
perts. It may conduct an inquiry through agents of 
its own selection; when it is considering questions con- 
cerning labor or transit and communications, “assessors” 
will sit with the judges, but without power to vote. 
The decisions of the court will be taken by a majority 
of the judges sitting, and a judge who dissents from a 
judgment in whole or in part may deliver a separate 
opinion. Pending a final decision, the court may indi- 
cate “provisional measures which ought to be taken to 
reserve * the respective rights of either party,” though 
this would seem to stop short of power to issue an in- 
terim injunction.”° The provision for default judg- 
ments against States which fail to appear or defend, 
will hardly be invoked except in the instances of obliga- 
tory jurisdiction. 

The statute fails to make any provision for the en- 
forcement of either inferim or final judgments, and the 
only “sanctions” behind the court are those contained 
in the covenant ;7' and if any State should fail to abide 
by a decision, it will be for the Council of the League 
to “propose what steps should be taken to give effect 
thereto.” Like the Supreme Court of the United 


‘States, the Permanent Court of International Justice 


may depend for its authority in the last analysis upon 
the political bodies with which it is affiliated, 

INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE ACCORDING TO LAW 

The task of creating machinery for dealing with dis- 
putes with which the world has been so occupied now for 
a generation seems to have been performed, for the 

*Dennis, “The Necessity for an International Code of 
Arbitral Procedure,’ 7 Am. Jour. of Int. L., 285, 292. 

© This word was “preserve” in the original draft of the 
Committee of Jurists—see the l’rocés-verbaur, p. 681; and 
in the subcommittee’s report to the third committee of the 
first Assembly—see Records of the First Assembly, Meetings 
of Committees, I, p. 545. Nor was a change in wording dis- 
cussed when the article was adopted by the third committee. 
Ibid., p. 307. So that the change in the third committee's 
report to the first Assembly may have originated in a typo- 
graphical slip. Ibid., p. 576. This conclusion is fortified by 
the fact that the word was “preserve” in the Bryan treaties, 
from which the provision is taken. See the treaty between 
the United States and Sweden of October 13, 1914, 38 Stat. 
at L., 1872; Records of the First Assembly, Meetings of Com- 
mittees, ,I p. 8368; Proces-verbaur of the Committee of Jur- 
ists, p. 735. The French text of the statute reads: “mesures 
conservatoires du droit de chacun doivent étre prises a titre 
provisoire.” 

* Interlocutory decrees were issued by the Central Amer- 
ican Court of Justice. See 2 Am. Jour. of Int. L., 838. 

"It has been generally admitted that a decision of the 
court is an “award” which the members of the League agree 
in Article 13 of the Covenant to “carry out in full good faith.” 
See Records of the Assembly, Plenary Meetings, p. 491. The 
minority treaties expressly provide that the decisions of the 
court “shall have the same force and effect as an award 
under Article 13 of the Covenant.” See Treaty of St. Ger- 
main, Art. 69. The second Assembly has promulgated an 
amendment to the covenant which if adopted will leave no 
doubt on this point. See League of Nations Off. Jour., Oc- 
tober, 1921, Supp., p. 13. 
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time being. The existing machinery now seems fairly 
adequate. For disputes of a juridical nature, we have, 
in addition to the special arbitral tribunals which States 
may set up as occasion arises, the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration with its achievement of successful fune- 
tioning in seventeen instances, and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice with its permanent, pro- 
fessional judges, paid adequate salaries,“ ready to de- 
vote “their entire time to the trial and decision of inter- 
national causes by judicial methods and under a sense 
of judicial responsibility.”** For disputes of a political 
nature, fifty-one peoples have agreed to have resort to 
the Council or Assembly of the League of Nations 
before going to war.“ Machinery itself is important, 
If there is such a thing in political science as a useful 
invention—the establishment of the United States Su- 
preme Court and the réle played by Lord Durham’s 
report in the development of the British Empire encour 
age the belief that political science is not unlike physi- 
cal science in this respect—the builders of the new court 
would seem to have made a valuable contribution to the 
integration of international society. | 


But machinery and the intelligent use of it will not 
insure the world against departures from justice aecord- 
ing to law. The will for peaceful adjustment is needed, 
and its creation depends upon the deeper mainsprings 
of national life. 


7? Salaries and other court expenses are to be borne by the 
League of Nations. Costs of litigation are to be borne by the 
parties. 

™ See Secretary Root's Instructions to the American Dele 
gates to The Hague Conference of 1907, 2 Scott, Hague Con- 
ferences, p. 191. 

“The Treaty of Washington of December 13, 1921, con- 
tains an additional provision for conferences to consider 
disputes as to the Pacific insular possessions of the signa- 


tories. 


Professor Hudson, discussing the method by which the 
United States might share in the court at The Hague, under 
the title “The United States and the New International 
Court,” in Foreign Affairs for December, 1922, concludes : 


“It may be concluded, therefore, that the necessity for 
having a voice in the election of the judges need not pre 
clude immediate action by the United States if we desire 
to share in maintaining the Permanent Court of Inter 
national Justice. The conditions set by Secretary Hughes 
would seem to be fully met if an American representative 
should sign the court protocol, with a clear indication that 
the United States signs, not as a member of the League, but 
as a State mentioned in the annex to the Covenant; and if 
the President should ratify the protocol, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, with reservations (1) that the 
United States shall enjoy all the privileges enjoyed by 
any other signatory State and shall be admitted to partici 
pate in the voting in the Assembly and the Council when 
those bodies act, not under any provisions of the Cove- 
nant, but as the electoral bodies named in Article 4 of the 
statute of the court; and (2) that the United States does 
not by this act become in any way a party to, or bound 
by, Article 14 or any other article of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


“Such a ratification would give the United States a full 
voice in the election of judges it would avoid any com- 
mitments to the League, and it would greatly enhance the 
prestige and moral power of the court for fhe future.” 
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THE PARIS PARLEY OF PREMIERS 


Developments in the reparations situation, which have 
been exceedingly rapid since the coming into power of the 
new British Government, have finally resulted in a complete 
clarification of the respective attitudes of the French and 
British governments in the matter, and, following the fail- 
ure to reconcile these attitudes, in the withdrawal of the 
tritish Government from active participation in any action 
taken by the French Government at the present. 

In a sense this situation is somewhat more acute than 
Was expected, at any rate by the British. After preliminary 
conversations had been carried on between Lord Derby, the 
British Ambassador to France, and MM. Poincaré and 
Millerand, a meeting of Premiers was called in Paris on 
January 2. Prior to the meeting British opinion, according 
to the Manchester Guardian Weekly (December 2), tended 
to a hopeful view of the question. It was considered in 
England that the debates in the French Chamber showed 
conclusively that French opinion was urgently in favor of 
a preservation of the Entente and against drastic action on 
the part of France, should such action tend to alienate her 
Allies, notably England and America. British prophets, 
therefore, predicted a compromise. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s speech at the meeting, however, was 
firm and definite in tone and content. After pointing out 
the folly of imagining that England had no interest in the 
collection of reparations, and was in any way desirous of 
restoring the trade of her former competitor, he made it 
clear that Britain took the view that the essential thing, if 
reparations were desired, was the restoration of French 
credit. This could only be done by presenting a final scheme 
in which reasonable demands were made. 


THE BRITISH SCHEME 
The details of this scheme, as reported by the Associated 
Press, were as follows: 


The British plan as presented by Mr. Bonar Law to the 
conference of premiers would provide that the existing series 
of class A, B, and C bonds be canceled, Germany to issue to 
the Reparations Commission two series of new bonds. The 
first series would amount to 50,000,000,000 gold marks, “to 
he issued forthwith, repayable at par on December 31, 1954, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable 
half yearly; the interest to be suspended in its entirety for 
the first four years and to increase to the extent of 1 per 
cent per annum for the next four years until January 1, 
1931. 

“The second series of bonds, to amount to 17,310,000,000 
gold marks, is the amount of the preferred interest on the 
bonds of the first series compounded at 5 per cent to April 1, 
1933, or such lesser amount, if any, as the arbitral tribunal 
provided for may determine.” 

The plan provides various contingencies as, for instance, 
a sliding scale at which the bonds may be redeemed, begin- 
ning at 50 on December 31, 1923, and rising thereafter to 68 
on December 31, 1926, then increasing by one-half per cent 
semi-annually to par. Thus Germany would be given in- 
ducement to take up the bonds before maturity. 

The proposal would be offered to Germany upon the con- 
dition that she stabilize the mark in accordance “with the 
recommendation contained in the majority report of the 
foreign experts consulted by the German Government in 
November last and restore budget equilibrium within limits 
of time to be prescribed (say six months for stabilization 
and two years for budget reform).” 

Germany would be required to accept financial supervision 
under a “foreign finance council” sitting in Berlin, this body 
to consist of members appointed by Great Britain, France, 
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Belgium, Italy, and two other members of American and 
neutral European nationality respectively. 

The German Finance Minister would be chairman of the 
council, without the right of vote except in the case of a tie, 
and would be required by law to act upon the council’s ad- 
vice in “all matters affecting, first, currency legislation; 
second, the budget, fiscal legislation, and public expendi- 
tures; third, the general treasury administration, and, 
fourth, financial prohibitions and the control of foreign re- 
mittances.” 

“If Germany fails to satisfy the supervising authority,” 
the allied powers “may unanimously decide upon such meas- 
ures as may be necessary,” including “forcible seizure of 
the German revenues and assets and military occupation of 
German territories outside the existing zone of occupation.” 

All other proposals for the taking of pledges and “the ap- 
plication of sanctions, otherwise than as provided for above,” 
are to be abandoned by the Allies upon Germany’s accept- 
ance of the plan. 


THE INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


The plan also dealt with the question of the inter-allied 
debts, which were discussed as follows: 


“The deposits of gold which are now held by Great Britain 
as security for loans made to France and Italy for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war are to be applied forthwith to 
the repayment of these loans,” reads the plan; “the French 
share of the German bonds applicable to repayment of the 
Belgian war debts to be transferred to Great Britain and 
accepted by her as satisfaction of an equal amount of the 
French debt to Great Britain.” 

Bonds of the first series to the value of 1,500,000,000 gold 
marks are to be transferred by Italy to Great Britain and 
accepted in payment of an equal amount of the Italian debt 
to Great Britain; the balance of the French and Italian war 
debts to Great Britain to be written off, and all counter- 
claims by France and Italy to be abandoned. The Italian 
debt to France would also be written off. 

Great Britain and France would transfer to the Repara- 
tions Commission, acting as trustee, the net war debts owing 
them by Serbia, Rumania, Greece, and Portugal. It is pro- 
vided that “the debtors transfer their interest in the second 
series (contingent) bonds to a pool for distribution te those 
powers which are indebted to the United States in propor- 
tion to the respective American debts.” 

These debts are defined as “in respect of war advances, 
as on the first of April, 1922,” “the powers, other than Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, which are indebted to America, 
have the option of coming into the above arrangement and 
having their debts to the European Allies written off, or of 
discharging their European inter-allied debts and retaining 
their Spa agreement percentage of the second series of 
bonds.” 

The British plan was completely rejected by the French 
in the ensuing sessions; whereupon the former decided to 
leave the conference and, in all friendliness, withdraw from 
any further participation in the proceedings. 

There seems to be but little doubt, according to reports 
from Paris, that the question of the French gold reserve in 
Britain and the French debt to Great Britain added difficul- 
ties to the consideration of the British plan. Briefly put, the 
gold security held by Britain is being claimed by France. 
This was held as security for British advances to France 
and actually sent to the United States during the war to 
pay for munitions. Britain undertook to retain it as long 
as the French debt to England remains unpaid. The ques- 
tion at issue in this connection as between Britain and 
France is that the latter wishes to have her debt to Britain 
canceled and the gold security restored. Britain, of course, 
hardly sees the matter in quite that light. 

Under these circumstances there appears to have been 
nothing left for the two countries to do except agree to differ. 





























THE FRENCH IN THE RUHR 


On January 6, following the break-up of the Conference 
of remiers, a special meeting of the Reparations Commis- 
sion was held, at the request of France, to consider the 
question of Germany’s default on coal deliveries. By three 
yotes to one, on January 9, the Commission recorded the 
wilful default of Germany in the matter of coal deliveries. 
The British representative on the Commission did not vote. 

A certain sensation, however, was created by a speech on 
the part of Mr. Roland Boyden, the American observer on 
the Commission. Mr. Boyden has no vote and no official 
standing, but, as representing American opinion unofficially, 
his words bear their own weight. 

Like Sir John Bradbury, the British delegate, and others, 
Mr. Boyden admitted that, from the technical juridical point 
of view, Germany was in default. But for the shortage Mr. 
Boyden appears to lay the blame less on Germany than on 
the Commission and the Treaty of Versailles itself, as plac- 
ing an impossible burden on Germany’s shoulders. He in- 
dicated that, in his opinion, the effort Germany had made 
to supply the coal orders and the extent to which she had 
succeeded were too great to deserve the application of such 
penalties as were indicated. Further, the failure was in 
itself but a small one in the immense question of repara- 
tions, and to his mind it seemed a wrong proceeding to con- 
sider this question in detail and not as part of an immense 
whole. 

The British delegate followed with a speech much to the 
same effect, but the French being determined upon the pro- 
cedure they wished to follow, all protests were overruled. 

The treaty provision invoked by the French in support of 
their proposed action is paragraph 18, of Annex 2, of Part 8, 
as follows: 

Measures which the allied and associated powers shall 
have the right to take in case of voluntary default by Ger- 
many, and which Germany agrees not to regard as acts of 
war, may include economic and financial prohibitions and 
reprisals, and in general such other measures as the respec- 
tive governments may determine to be necessary in the cir- 
cumstances, 

The occupation of Essen and control of the coal output 
and revenue of the Ruhr were decided upon by the French 
as penalties for default on the part of Germany, and by 
January 12 two-thirds of the coal region, including Essen, 
Muehlheim, and Oberhausen, were already occupied by the 
French troops under General Degoutte, and a state of siege 
throughout the Ruhr declared. 


GERMANY’S PROTESTS 
This drastic step was preceded by a formal protest by the 
President of the German Republic in the form of a mani- 
festo, as follows: 


The policy of force which has violated treaties and 
trampled the rights of humanity now threatens the key dis- 
trict of the German economic world. The execution of the 
peace treaty thus becomes an absolute impossibility, and at 
the same time the living conditions of the suffering German 
nation are disorganized. 

Germany was ready to fulfill all the obligations within 
her power. She has now been attacked without being given 
a hearing. We lay this act of force before the forum of 
Europe and the entire world. 


Formal protest was also sent to other powers by Germany, 
of which the text, received in Washington on January 12, 
is as follows: 
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The French Ambassador and immediately afterwards the 
Belgian Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin have this afternoon in- 
formed the German Minister for Foreign Affairs in writing 
and orally that France and Belgium, because of the defaults 
declared by the Reparations Commission as committed by 
Germany in execution of the deliveries of wood and coal, 
have decided immediately to send into the Ruhr control mis 
sions, composed of engineers and accompanied by the troops 
necessary to control the management of the coal syndicate, 
to guarantee the strict-execution of the program of the repa 
rations. The control missions will be placed under Genera! 
Degoutte, who will have full dictatorial powers. Any local 
disturbances will be punished with the most severe coercive 
measures and penalties. 

The German Minister for Foreign Affairs has lodged a 
protest with the two foreign representatives against the 
action contemplated because this action represents a breach 
of the treaties and of international law. 

Owing to the declarations made by France and Belgium 
there is no longer any doubt that tomorrow at the latest a 
Franco-Belgian army will occupy Essen and parts of the 
Ruhr territory. This happens four years after the signing 
of the peace treaty and is directed against a defenseless and 
peaceful nation. 

The reason given for the procedure is that Germany is in 
default in her deliveries of wood and coal in 1922. The de- 
fault in the case of coal represents a deficit amounting to 
less than 4 per cent of the deliveries of coal to the Entente 
Powers since the signing of the armistice. Of the deliveries 
of wood to France for 1922 only 20,000 cubic meters sawn 
wood and 135,000 telegraph poles are missing. France and 
Belgium justify their action by asserting that Germany is 
in voluntary default and that this voluntary default justified 
one-sided coercive measures directed against Germany on 
the part of these two powers. 

The existence of such a default on the part of Germany is 
not only denied by Germany alone, but entirely apart from 
that the Franco-Belgian action represents a breach of the 
Treaty of Versailles in a threefold manner: 

1, Germany's defaults in her deliveries of wood and coal 
would, according to the note of the Reparations Commission 
of Marth 21, 1922, always only justify demands for subse- 
quent payments. 

2. The Treaty of Versailles does not admit any territorial 
sanctions. 

3. The measures allowed by the Treaty of Versailles 
against Germany can only be applied by the allied powers 
as a whole and not by single powers of their own accord. 

The German Government herewith enters a protest against 
oppression applied towards Germany in contradiction with 
the treaty and international law. The German Government 
does not intend to meet violence with violence nor to reply 
to the breach of the treaty with a withdrawal from the 
treaty. However, as long as the state of affairs contrary 
to the treaty exists, Germany is not in a position to make 
actual reparations to those powers who have brought about 
this state of affairs. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed .n which the effect of 
France's step upon the German nation as a whole may be 
guaged. The indications so far point to a policy of passive 
resistance, which may or may not stiffen as time goes on. 
The most active demonstrations against the French policy 
were held in Munich, which is a Nationalist center swayed 
by much anti-foreign feeling. 

Meantime, following the seizure of what she considers to 
be adequate guarantees, France has displayed a tendency to 
greater leniency in regard to the indemnity payment of 
50,000,000 gold marks due on the 15th. 

The German population of the Rubr, as well the 
government officials, are offering passive resistance to the 
French. All deliveries have been ordered suspended, and 
strikes have occurred in many of the mines. The French 
have been compelled to take over the mines, the banks, and 
the taxes. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS WITHDRAWN FROM 
THE RHINE 


One of the direct results of the reparations crisis has been 
the withdrawal of the American troops from the Rhine. 
These troops, numbering a little over a thousand, had been 
stationed at Coblenz since the end of the war as a part of 
the Allied Army of Occupation. The announcement con- 
cerning the withdrawal of the troops was made by Secretary 
Hughes on January 10, in the following words: 


We have concluded that the time has come to complete 
the withdrawal of the Army of Occupation, and the Presi- 
dent has given instructions to the Secretary of War to act 
immediately. 

The American troops on the Rhine consisted mainly of 
the Eighth Infantry, less the Second Battalion. In addition 
there were also stationed at Coblenz a Quartermaster Corps 
Detachment, Motor Repair Section No. 100, a Hospital Corps 
Detachment, a Finance and Ordnance Detachment, Com- 
pany A of the Sixteenth Engineer Battalion, and Service 
Company No. 20 of the Signal Corps. Following the Presi- 
dent's order a transport was immediately dispatched to Eu- 
rope to bring back these troops. 

The action of the Administration was preceded by rather 
heated debates in the Senate on the question of the with- 
drawal of the troops. The debate was occasioned by the 
following resolution, introduced on January 5 by Senator 
Reed, of Missouri: 

Resolved, That the President is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to at once cause the return to the United States of 
all troops now stationed in Germany. 

In discussing the resolution, Senator Reed dwelt particu- 
larly on the point that the presence of American troops on 
the Rhine served no direct interests of the United States. 
He said: 

There can be, therefore, no good reason for retaining 
American troops in Germany, wheresoever they happen to 
be stationed at this moment, so far as their service to Amer- 
ican interests is concerned; and, if that were not true, if we 
did have a material interest there to guard or material right 
to enforce, it would be the height of folly to withdraw all 
of our troops except 1,000 men or less, for such a body of 
men, if there for the purpose of the enforcement of any of 
our rights, would merely be an irritant because it could not 
constitute an effective force. The troops, therefore, must 
have been kept in Germany for some other reason, and that 
other reason must be service for some other country instead 
of service in the interest of the United States. 


WHY THE TROOPS WERE KEPT AT COBLENZ 

Speaking in support of Senator Reed's resolution, Senator 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska, took up the question of the original 
reason for the dispatching of American troops to Coblenz. 
He said: 


The Senator from Missouri asks why the troops are kept 
there. It seems to me we can also properly go back and ask 
the question, Why were they put there in the first place? 
They were put there, as a paragraph in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles very well indicates, for a certain purpose. Article 
428 of that treaty reads as follows: 


“As a guaranty for the execution of the present treaty by 
Germany, the German territory situated to the west of the 
Rhine, together with the bridgeheads, will be occupied by 
allied and associated troops for a period of 15 years from 
the coming into force of the present treaty.” 

The article next following indicates when and how the 
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troops shall be withdrawn. If the treaty is carried out, 
they shall first be withdrawn from the Cologne bridgehead 
at the expiration of 5 years, and later, at the expiration of 
10 years, withdrawn from Coblenz. 


Senator Lodge objected to this statement, pointing out 
that the American troops were stationed on the Rhine in 
accordance with the terms of the armistice, and have re- 
mained there for that reason, the United States not having 
ratified the Treaty of Versailles. Senator Hitchcock's reply 
to this was that the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles to 
which he had referred have been incorporated in the sepa- 
rate treaty of peace signed with Germany by the United 
States, upon the ratification of which the armistice auto- 
matically ceased. He supported the Reed resolution, though 
for a different reason, which he stated as follows: 

It seems to me that the time has come when American 
sentiment will naturally crystallize in favor of removing 
our troops. Great Britain and France have apparently come 
to the parting of the ways, and instead of seeing an inter- 
national treatment of Germany under the terms of this 
treaty we are in danger of beholding an aggressive military 
treatment of Germany by one of the parties to the war, 
namely, France. Under those circumstances it does not 
seem to me either desirable or safe for the United States to 
pecome involved as a party to the proceedings by leaving its 
troops there any longer, and I cordially support the move- 
ment inaugurated by the Senator from Missouri looking to 
some action by the Senate to indicate to the President that 
sentiment here favors their removal. 

The Administration, however, made it clear at the time 
of the debate that it was not going to have its hand forced 
by the Senate resolution. Its spokesmen have emphasized 
the fact that the action was taken quite independently, and 
it became known after the announcement made by Secretary 
Hughes that the government had informed France of its 
intention to withdraw the American troops from Coblenz in 
the event of a French occupation of the Ruhr. 





PROGRESS AT LAUSANNE 


After disposing of the preliminary questions involved in 
the exchange of view on the general propositions before the 
Lausanne Conference, reported in our last number, the con- 
ferees got down to the consideration of specific problems. 
By the time of this writing tentative agreement was re- 
ported on three of these problems. 

In the matter of the Straits, Turkey has receded some- 
what from her original position of complete defiance, and 
Ismet Pasha announced his government's acceptance of the 
allied propositions concerning free passage of the Straits. 
In reply to that Lord Curzon stated that the powers are 
willing to make concessions regarding the supervision of 
demilitarized zones, which were expected to be the subject 
of considerable contention between the two sides. Certain 
important details, however, still remain to be settled. 

The Turks insist on the right to maintain a garrison at 
Gallipoli, and Ismet has named 5,000 men as the strength 
of this garrison. The Allies object to this on the ground 
that this would be counter to the whole idea of demilitariza- 
tion, and also because the Turks would in any event be al- 
lowed to maintain a sufficient force of the gendarmerie in 
the demilitarized zone. The Turks object to the allied pro- 
posal for the keeping of stationary vessels at Constantinople, 
and Lord Curzon has pointed out that these vessels need not 

























































be warships. The Turkish objection to the allied surveil- 
lance of the demilitarized zone is a much more serious mat- 
ter, though there is hope that a compromise may be reached 
on this point also, 


AGREEMENT ON MINORITIES 


Complete agreement was reached on January 10 with :e- 
gard to the patriarchate. The subcommission, dealing with 
the subject, held twenty unsuccessful sessions before it was 
finally agreed that a new patriarch, shorn of civil powers, 
may be installed at Constantinople as the religious head of 
the Greek Church. 

Similarly, on the question of minorities an agreement has 
been reached by the subcommission dealing with the ques- 
tion. Both sides are reported as having made considerable 
concessions. The protection of the minorities will be left 
to the League of Nations, which will not, however, be per- 
mitted to have resident commissioners, but will have to act 
upon the receipt of definite complaints. The question of an 
Armenian Home has been dropped, as well as the one relat- 
ing to the Bulgarians who wish to return to eastern Thrace. 
On the other hand, the Turks have undertaken to extend 
complete amnesty to all and non-Moslems who 
helped the Allies in the war or have been accused of com- 
mitting political crimes since 1914, with the exception of 
150 persons, Whom the Turks reserve the right to banish. 
The Turks have also promised to pass a law exempting 
Christians from military service on payment of an extra tax. 

The outstanding questiens still remaining before the con- 
ference now are concerned with the disposition of Mosul 
and the matter of capitulations. 

The spirit of the conference is frequently punctuated by 
personal encounters between Lord Curzon and Ismet Pasha. 
the 


Moslems 


The following incident, reported by Associated Press 


correspondent, illustrates this: 


After declaring that the Turks had done nothing but make 
concessions, Ismet Pasha said: “We are only asking for the 
minimum in everything.” Then he laughed heartily. 

Lord Curzon remarked: “Now that Ismet Pasha has had 
his joke, I think it is time he made his concession.” But 
Ismet Pasha replied: “Excuse me; we are very poor at 
Angora.” 





THE BORAH AMENDMENT 


On December 22 last, being the occasion of the Senate 
debate on the naval appropriation bill, Senator Borah gave 
notice of the following amendment: 


That the President is authorized and requested to invite 
such governments as he may deem necessary or expedient 
to send representatives to a conference which shall be 
charged with the duty of considering the economic problems 
how obtaining throughout the world, with a view of arriv- 
ing at such understandings or arrangements as may seem 
essential to the restoration of trade and to the establish- 
ment of sound financial and business conditions; and also to 
consider the subject of further limitation of armaments 
with a view of reaching an understanding or agreement 
upon said matter, both by land and by sea, and particularly 
relative to limiting the construction of all types and sizes 
of subsurface and surface craft of 10,000 tons standard dis- 
placement, or less, and aircraft. 

The fervid discussion throughout the country roused by 
this amendment, and more especially by the first part, which 
deals with the question of economic adjustment, is sufficient 
testimony of the people’s instinctive realization of its im- 
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The clause touching upon further limitation of 
the 
sponsive interest, owing to causes very frankly expressed in 


portance, 
armament cannot be said to have met with sume re- 
the President’s letter of December 27 to Senator Lodge, and 
also in the course of the debate, by various Senators, namely, 
that certain powers have not yet seen fit to ratify the dis- 
armament treaties already made as a consequence of last 
year’s conference, and that there is no reason to believe that 
the opposition offered to further disarmament, and particu 
larly to limitation of subsurface craft, by various countries, 
especially France, last year, has in any sense abated since 
then. 

Interest is thus focussed upon the question of economic 
negotiations: and in this connection the reactions of various 
sections of the Senate, as purporting to represent bodies of 


public opinion, have their own importance. 


SENATOR BORAH'’S SPEECH 


Mr. Borah may be said to have opened heavy fire with a 
speech, drawing attention to the attitude of various mem 
bers of the administration upon the question of armaments 
this connection the Senator from 


ut the present time. In 


Idaho said: 


There is a very pronounced propaganda in this country in 


favor of an increased or enlarged navy. There is also a 
very remarkable propaganda in favor of an increased or 


enlarged army. The reasons which are assigned for this are 
because not only of the building abroad in naval affairs, but 
because of the economic conditions and the distress and dis- 
content which prevail throughout the world. We are told 
almost daily by the admirals of the navy, or those who are 
high in authority in the army, that we may expect almost 
any day a condition of affairs abroad which will necessitate 
our having a vast army and a very much larger navy. 
Having thus established the connection between economic 
stability and peace, Mr. Borah reinforced his argument by 
quotations from General Pershing’s speeches, more especially 
comparing the speech of December 20, 1920, in which the 
General advocated limitation of armaments, and that of De 
cember 12 last, in which General Vershing strongly advised 
2a program of preparedness to defend the national life of the 
United States, giving as his reasons the disturbing questions 
and problems of an economic, financial, or business nature 
of the old world, and believing, apparently, that unless these 
can be adjusted or settled there is no possible way for the 
United States to out of another conflict, 
equal to that out of which she emerged four years ago. 


remain perhaps 
* The heavy burden of taxation placed upon the people of 
this country, both as a result of the late war and by reason 
of the naval and military program now in force or contem 
plated, was next dealt with at some length. In the opinion 
of Mr. Borah, taxation has reached a point where it becomes 
a definitely crippling element in the national economic life 
In this connection, he observed, there are definite signs and 
tokens of an inability on the part of the agricultural ele- 
ments of the country to keep pace with taxation. 

With considerable effectiveness Mr. Borah pointed out the 
condition of the railways under the burden, and went on to 


say: 


Of course, if we were the only nation embarrassed by 
heavy taxation or suffering from economic conditions such 
as confront us, we might very well conclude that it would 
be only a question of time when we should escape from 
them. 
worse off. 


But we are surrounded by nations who are infinitely 
The conditions in Europe and elsewhere, other 
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than possibly one nation in the Orient, are very much worse 
than are the conditions in the United States, and that helps 
to accentuate the economic conditions which torment our 
own people. 
It is of some importance, in studying Mr. Borah’s speech, 
to note that he feels strongly that, to use his own words: 
If I had to choose security for my country between a dis- 
contented, tax-ridden people and a large standing army upon 
the one hand, and a nation of happy homes and prosperous 
people and no army-—not a gun, not a soldier—I would 
choose the latter. In the former instance there may come 
au time when the soldier will fraternize with the discontented 
citizen, and your security crumbles in a single hour. In the 
latter instance the citizen is a soldier every hour of his life 
when his country is assailed. The people best prepared to 
meet the demands of the future, whether of war or of peace, 
are the people economically sound and strong. Modern war- 
fare is not a test of armies or navies, but a test of peoples. 
After some further discussion of this attitude, Mr. Borah 
concluded his first remarks with the pregnant sentence: 
Later in the debate I shall seek to show that this whole 
economic condition is associated directly or indirectly with 
the reparation clauses of the Versailles Treaty; that until 
that problem is adjusted upon a basis of reason and soand 
economic principles, they cannot get better, and may become 
very much worse. 


SENATOR LODGE’S REPLY 


A high light is thrown upon the importance of this con- 
cluding paragraph of Mr. Borah’s speech, which presumably 
illustrates the thought he bad in mind as to the subjects for 
discussion by an economic conference, when Mr. Lodge’s 
reply is taken into consideration. The chief objection to the 
amendment, on the part of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
appeared to be its impracticability. In his view, it was too 
broadly drawn, and he proceeded to enumerate the subjects 
that might come up for discussion and which, in his view, 
should be either excluded by the United States or else be 
discussed in the light of a pre-announced attitude thereto. 
According to Mr. Lodge, the questions of debts and that of 
immigration should be entirely excluded. The United States 
should then carefully consider her attitude toward repara- 
tions and the revision of the Versailles Treaty, credits or 
loans to foreign countries, and the position of the United 
States toward such countries as the Austrian States of the 
former Empire, Russia, the Balkans, ete., and enter the con- 
ference with, as it were, a definitely outlined platform. To 
use the Senator’s own words: 

I am not arguing the merits of those varying propositions. 
I am merely suggesting that before we pass resolutions or 
adopt amendments favoring an economic conference we 
should know how far we are going and what we propose 
to do. 

Mr. Lodge’s personal position on the suggestion may be 
termed conservative. He expressed it as follows: 

My own belief is, as a general proposition, that the United 
States can be of greater service to humanity and to its fel- 
low nations in Europe and elsewhere by holding itself free 
from obligations which bind it to action which it might not 
be willing to take when the hour for action came. 

Some discussion was aroused by Mr. Lodge’s point as to 
limitation of the program of such a conference, and in this 
connection Senator John Sharpe Williams made the follow- 
ing remark: 

If we enter into a conference with other nations with 
fixed ideas, from which we must not vary, that is not a con- 
ference at all; it is a meeting called by us, with a chairman, 





secretary, and treasurer appointed beforehand and a plan 
outlined. Of course, if we enter into a conference with other 
hations, we must confer with them, as well as they with us, 
and we must reach some conclusion that was not the fixed 
purpose of every nation. And it must be the finally com- 
promised opinion of all. 

- Mr. Borah then took the floor again, and pointed out that, 
in his opinion, whether technically, morally, legally, or acei- 
dentally, the United States is drifting further and further 
into Europe. 

In support of his contention, he instanced the fact of the 
existence of American observers—whether official or unoffi- 
cial being a question of but minor importance, in Mr. Borah’'s 
estimation—of the American army of occupation in Ger- 
many, ete. After discussing at some length the conditions 
in Europe, Mr. Borah declared that since offering his amend- 
ment he had had a vast number of telegrams from farm or- 
ganizations of the United States, which he described in the 
following terms: 

The members of those organizations are perfectly well 
aware of the situation. They know the condition which con- 
fronts us. They are not satisfied, and wil! not be satisfied, 
with having us pass a farm credit bill, which will only post- 
pone the day of wrath, in case this situation is not adjusted. 
They realize fully that they must have their foreign market. 

Quotations were then made by the Senator from Idaho 
from certain of these communications, one of which read as 
follows: 

The Ford County Farm Bureau members assembled in 
annual meeting believe that everything necessary should be 
done to restore the farmer’s market. For our surplus pro- 
duction this market is overseas. We realize that the ques- 
tion of German reparations is inextricably inter- 
woven. 

Mr. Lenroot, the junior Senator from Wisconsin, spoke 
concerning the amendment somewhat along the lines laid 
out by Mr. Lodge, namely, concerning the false impression 
likely to be created by so broad an invitation, which might 
create a belief that the United States was ready to consider 
debt cancellation, which, in the opinion of Mr. Lenroot, is 
not, and is never likely to be, the case. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


The final withdrawal of the amendment, however, was 
caused by the President’s letter, alluded to above, in which 
Mr. Harding pointed out the undesirability, in his opinion, 
of calling an economic conference, because of the false im- 
pression it might convey to European peoples, and ‘suggest- 
ing that practical assistance in facilitating the task of the 
government in dealing with the European situation lies in 
the direction of freeing the hands of the World War Debt 
Funding Commission, etc. The question of reparations is 
underlined as follows: 


It is quite generally accepted that the adjustment of the 
question of reparations must underlie any economic reha- 
bilitation of Europe, and reparations cannot be settled with- 
out the consent of the governments concerned. The United 
States cannot assume to say to one nation what it shall pay 
in reparations, nor to another what it shall accept. In dis- 
cussions with foreign governments the previous administra- 
tion and the present administration have insisted that the 
question of European debts to the United States is distinct 
and apart from the question of reparations, but European 
nations hold a contrary view, and it is wholly inconsistent 
to invite a conference for the consideration of questions in 
dealing with which the government is denied all authority 
by act of Congress. 
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The actual withdrawal of the amendment may be consid- 
ered as of minor importance on this occasion, for, in the 
opinion of many, the real service accomplished by Mr. Borah 
is to be found in his signalization, to the President as well 
as to the whole country, of the fact that the farmers of the 
West have come to display an interest in the international 
situation, and to a realization of its eventual effect upon 
their own economic status. 





EUROPE’S AGRICULTURE IN 1922 


The crop situation in Europe, exclusive of Russia, during 
the past year showed a number of very interesting changes 
by comparison with the year 1921, as well as with the pre- 
war conditions. The total grain crop has decreased mark- 
edly, while the root and forage crops are reported as the 
best in The following table, compiled from the 
reports received by the Department of Commerce, shows 


years. 


these variations: 


Amounts produced (in millions) 


— aunen 


’re-war 








average 1921 1922 

i | es es 1,279 1,222 1,009 
rr rt 800 759 700 
a |) ee 603 570 579 
Oats (bushels) 1,500 1,500 
Corn (bushels) 404 326 
WEEE as Sishdewstuasen need 4,948 4,455 4,114 

The wheat crop, which was excellent in 192k, almost 


approximating the pre-war average, fell off very cansider- 
ably in 1922. All the other cereal crops showed a consid- 
erable diminution in 1921 as compared with the pre-war 
average. Of these other barley showed a. slight 
increase in 1922 by comparison with 1921; oats gave the 
same yield during the two years, while rye and corn showed 
a further decrease in 1922 as compared with 1921. Taken 
in their totals, the cereal crops for 1921 were 10 per cent 
smaller than before the war, while the same crops for 1922 
showed a decrease of 7.7 per cent by comparison with the 
Thus Europe's total cereal crops for 1922 were 


cereals, 


1921 figure. 
only 83 per cent of the pre-war total. 

This decrease in the cereal crops was due primarily to 
the failure of the wheat crop, for which the weather was 
principally responsible. But these same weather condi- 
tions, especially the west summer and autumn, favored a 
very large yield of potatoes and sugar beets, which com- 
pares very well not only with 1921, when these crops were 
cut by drought, but also with the pre-war averages, as may 
be seen from the following table: 


Amounts produced (in millions) 
— — = = 


' <—-ee = — 

Pre-war 
average 1921 1922 
Potatoes (metric tons)........ 102 82 125 
Sugar beets (metric tons)..... 38 27 32 
Not only potatoes, but also turnips, cabbage, and other 


vegetables have shown a large increase over 1921, so that 
‘the total food production of 1922 may be considered as 
hearly equal that of 1921, the difference. of course, being 
in the fact that the 1922 production contains a larger pro- 
portion of foods which have a relatively low nutritive value. 
The increase of sugar beets is especially noticeable in Ger- 
many, which, it is believed, is in a position to export small 
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quantities of raw sugar—for the first time since the out 


break of the war. 
CONDITIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
The conditions in Russia indicate an improvement over 
the disastrously low level of production in 1921, but. still 


The yield of all the food 
about 


can not be considered favorable. 
1921 
war average; the yield in 1922 was about 50 per cent of 
the amount produced before the war. 
sufficient the 
there is still famine in Russia, in spite of the fact that the 
Soviet for and political 
porting small amounts of grain through the northern ports 

Of all the European 
having made the best showing agriculturally ; 


crops in Russia was in 10 per cent of the pre 


This amount is not 
to supply needs of home consumption, and 


government, fiscal reasons, is ex 


countries, Poland is reported as 


she may now 
be considered self-sustaining, as far as her food-supply is 
Practically all the 
depend upon importation for a part of their supply. 
August 1 to the end of December, 1922, 
180,000,000 of North American 
twelve million bushels more than during the same period 
in 1921. The principal European importers of this wheat 
were as follows: 


concerned. other countries have to 


From 
Europe imported 
wheat, or 


bushels over 


sushels 


EE 56,000,000 
SETS POE eee ee me ae ee $1,000,000 
EE i elie ee ern ote mebe kis 22,000,000 
ES EE ae ae ee ee 14,000,000 


Germany 11,000,000 


There has been also a considerable increase in the amounts 
Dur 
ing the last cereal year (ending in October), more American 


of corn exported to Europe from the United States. 


corn was exported to Europe than in twelve months 
B06. Belgium, Italy, 


times as much American corn as the pre-war annual aver 


any 


since France, and Spain took five 


age for these countries. 


Perhaps the worst food situation in Europe, outside of 


Russia, is now found in Greece, which has lost important 
grain-producing areas and has been faced with a sudden 


increase of population due to the stream of refugees from 
the war areas. On the other hand, a marked improvement 
is reported from Spain, where the farmers have had a good 
year, as a result of which the importation of foodstuffs 
has decreased. 

As a general rule, all through Europe, the farmers are 
comparatively well off. This true of 
who had invested their war profits in improvements and real 
In Central Europe, the rapid fall in the value of 
find 


is especially those 
estate. 


money has been a real boon to farmers, who now 
themselves able to pay off mortgages and other incumbrances 
on their property at what amounts to mere fractions of the 


real debts. 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE AND THE UNITED STATES 


prosperity often is regarded as of 
little direct interest to the United States, because that 
country produces such a small part of its food supplies 
that the volume of imports from year to year is but slightly 
affected by variations in domestic crop yields. The facts 
in the matter, however, do not seem to justify this view. 
In a recent report to the Department of Commerce, Com- 
mercial Attaché Tower said: 


British agricultural 
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This line of reasoning, although natural enough, is not 
entirely logical. British farmers are now producing close to 
one-fourth the food supply of the country, or enough for at 
least ten million persons, and the more optimistic maintain 
that. if properly encouraged, British farmers could produce 
much more than half of the food requirements of the 
country. It is evident, therefore, that there are latent pos- 
sibilities of rather far-reaching direct influence on foodstuffs 
trade if British farming is sharply curtailed, expanded, or 
altered, according to the future turn of events. 

The present inability of the farmers to cover costs, even 
though farm wages have been cut to the vanishing point, 
has turned their attack to the burden of taxes, the disparity 
between prices realized by the producer and those paid by 
the consumer, and the freedom from customs duties of 
imports of food products. The farmers have reached the 
stage where they may very probably refuse to go on paying 
wages and covering losses out of capital, and will return 
lands to Following this would rural 
depopulation and an increase of unemployment, endangering 
the general welfare of the Wheat in 
1914 showed the farmer a profit of about 108. per quarter 
of 8 bushels; by 1920 it had sunk to 5s., while for the two 
crop years of 1921 and 1922 there was a loss ranging up to 
as much as 30s. per quarter. 

It is expected that a committee will be named by the 
government to inquire into the methods and cost of selling 
and distributing farm products, and to consider whether 
or by what means the disparity between farm price and 
retail price may be diminished. 

All this is, of course, of direct interest to the United 
States, in view of the fact that the British Isles are one of 
the principal markets for American wheat and other farm 
products. 


crop grass. come 


economic country. 





WAR VETERANS PLEAD FOR PERMA- 
NENT PEACE 


On January 12 a delegation, consisting of Mr. H. Nelson 
Jackson, vice-president of the Inter-Allied Veterans’ Federa- 
tion, and Mr. R. E. Condon, member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Legion, called at the White 
House and presented to the President a statement in the 
interest of world peace. The statement contained a digest 
of the declaration, drawn up by the Council of the Inter- 
Allied Veterans’ Federation, representing the veterans of the 


World War in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia, 


and endorsed by the American Legion at its last national 


convention. This digest reads as follows: 

With an earnest desire to promote peace, tranquillity, and 
good-will among nations, secure the institutions of organized 
society, , ‘eserve the sacred principles of liberty and democ- 
racy and transmit their blessings to posterity, and establish 
sufeguards to prevent the recurrence of war, we, the under- 
signed, representing the ex-service men of the signatory 
countries, agree to submit and endeavor to secure the adop- 
tion of our societies represented and through them urge upon 
our respective governments the following declaration of 
principles: 

1. That all international agreements among governments 
affecting the entire people shall be open and above board, 
with full publicity. 

&. That treaties make the law between the nations. 
must be executed in good faith. 


3. To oppose territorial aggrandizement. 


They 
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4. To vigorously suppress within our own boundaries all 

persons and propaganda seeking to overthrow by force goy- 
ernment existing by will of the people. 
5. That the financial policies of the allied governments 
must have as their aim the stability of exchange and the 
resumption of international commerce, and we recommend 
the suspension of trade relations with countries maintaining 
armies organized for aggressive purposes. 

6. In view of the distorted political reports tending to 
unbalance the public mind, we recommend that there shall 
be established by the F. I. D. A. C. a news disseminating 
bureau, with representatives in every member country; that 
this agency shall receive the official sanction of the govern- 
ments of the respective countries; that it shall collect and 
issue news designed to offset destructive and inflammatory 
propaganda, particularly the propaganda put out by the pro- 
ponents of Bolshevism, with the intent to change other forms 
of government, this without in any way censoring or re- 
stricting the freedom of the press. 

7. That an international court be established to outlaw 
war. 

S. To proceed as rapidly as conditions permit, and when 
the decrees of such court become operative (except for ma- 
chinery necessary to maintain them and the minimum police 
forces) to entirely disarm and disband our land, sea, and air 
forces and destroy the implements of warfare. 


THE POLICIES OF THE VETERANS 
The statement presented to the President enumerates as 
follows the policies which the war veteran in each country 
represented in the Inter-Allied Federation are pledged to 
carry out: 


1. The Allied Veterans are still the defenders of civiliza- 
tion and free peoples’ rights. After having been faithful 
soldiers they now want and strive to be their country’s and 
the world’s faithful citizens. 

2. The respect of the Constitution of their own countries 
is the basis of the Inter-Allied Veterans’ Federation. 

3. The veterans are determined that no work in the name 
of peace shall be neglected. They presented their help to 
their countries and to the right-thinking world in the time 
of war, and they now present themselves to their countries 
and to the same world for the furthering of peace. This is 
a privilege and obligation, but they have in mind also that 
if another war should occur soon they will be called on to 
furnish the man power. 

4. In the aftermath of the war the allied governments 
have on several occasions had what at least appeared to be 
serious differences, and the peoples of the world have been 
fearful that there was a friction which might result in dan- 
gerous consequences. During these periods the allied vet- 
erans remained inseparable and sought to understand one 
another more than ever before. This they did do! 

5. The peace that we want will not be a peace consented 
to at any price, but must be founded on justice toward the 
victims, individually and collectively. 

6. In our associations with the chiefs of our allied vet- 
erans’ organizations, we have come to respect and under- 
stand their unselfishness and worthiness of principle. We 
have no suspicions against them, as we know you have none 
against the eminent men the allied governments sent to rep- 
resent their nations at inter-allied and international con- 
ferences. 

7. We have to place before you today, Mr. President, one 
request in the name of the Inter-Allied Veterans. We most 
respectfully ask your profound consideration of this sub- 
ject, because after such we believe you will accept the prin- 
ciple and place it in effect at all the inter-allied and interna- 
tional conferences on peace, political and economic, and on 
armaments. We ask that at all future conferences there be 
a true representative of war—a representative of suffering; 
one who can advise the eminent statesmen and experts on 
the really vital equation of the horrors of war. We mod- 
estly advance this suggestion, Mr. President, that it is need- 
less to point out that there are men in our groups who are 
pre-eminently fitted for the peace councils of the world. 
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8. Our allied comrades have already approached the chiefs 
of State of their respective nations and received a most 
favorable consideration of the subject. We ask you, in the 
name of the Inter-Allied Veterans, that at any future con- 
ferences which have to do with peace of the world that the 
American Legion, through their national commander, be ac- 
corded the opportunity to nominate to you the name of a 
man who would represent those millions of persons who 
were afforded the greatest privilege which ever can be be- 
stowed upon citizenship—that of wearing the uniform of 
their country in the time of war. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


NoN-CO-OPERATION, the method by means of which 
Mahatma Gandhi, the famous Hindu leader, sought to 
accomplish a revolution in India, has been pronounced 
a failure by many of the strongest adherents of the 
movement. World Peace, a weekly published in Cal- 
cutta, summarizes the various aspects of this failure in 
the following words: 

They (the leaders of the movenient) asked the people to 
give up all connection with the government. The people 
have not, except a microscopic few. 

They asked the completely to 
clothes. The country has not. 

They asked the people to boycott the councils. 


people boycott British 
The people 
have not. 
They asked the country to boycott British courts ; 
are just the same as before; courts have not been boycotted. 
They asked lawyers to give up practice. Even this edu- 
eated and cultured section of the community has not re- 


but they 


sponded. 

They invited the student community to give up govern- 
ment schools and colleges. That they have not done. 

An attempt at withholding taxes was made, but it ended 
in abject failure. 

Disobedience of law, the leaders themselves have not had 
the courage to advise the country. 


The movement has thus achieved no practical results, 
though the Calcutta weekly believes, in spite of that, 
“a larger vision has been opened before the public, a 
broader outlook has been given,” along moral lines, by 
“taking the politics of India, and of the world, to a high 
moral level.” Curiously enough, it ascribes the failure 
of the immediate objectives of the movement to the 
moral and spiritual limitations of the leaders themselves. 


CHINESE IMMIGRANTS IN Mexico seem to be devel- 
oping along general business lines rather than engaging 
in laundry business, as they do in the United States. 
There are now over a hundred Chinese bakeries in Mex- 
ico City alone, and some of them are reported to be the 
best in the city. Recently these Chinese bakers began 
negotiating for the erection of a flour milling plant to 
serve their stores and bakeries exclusively. One of the 
largest Chinese stores in Mexico City employs twenty- 
five grocery clerks. The grocery business has for many 
years been controlled by Spaniards, who are beginning 
to be apprehensive of the inroads which have been made 
on their trade by the Orientals. The Chinese merchants 
have not the prejudice against purchasing American 
goods characteristic of many Spanish dealers, and in 
their bakeries American flour is used solely. 
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GERMANY IS RAPIDLY RECOVERING her position as a 
maritime power. Before the war her mercantile marine 
was the second largest in the world, with a gross regis- 
tered tonnage of 5,500,000 in 1914. But 
losses amounting to 2,700,000 tons as the result of war- 
time operations and of about 2,900,000 tons as the result 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, Germany's 
tonnage immediately after the war registered the small 
total of 400,000, Of this total the greater part was com 
posed of old vessels, due for scrapping, and of small 
coastal vessels plying local North Sea and Baltie ports. 
There was not one ship expressly designed for oversea 
traffic, while a report just published leads to the belief 
that on September 30, 1922, the German merchant ma- 
rine amounted to a total of 2,013,500 gross tons. The 
additions for September alone (included in these fig- 
ures) cover 6 vessels launched, aggregating 33,700 tons, 


and 11 vessels completed that aggregate 60,700 tons. 


hn cause of 


THe Stare oF CALirorNiA is now exporting such 
large quantities of rice to Japan that the fact is begin- 
ning to draw attention there. The first shipment of 
California new crop rice arrived in Yokohama several 
weeks ago, and the quality of the rice has been found 
very excellent in drying and uniformity of grain. The 
rice now being cut in California is expected to reach a 
total harvest of between 3,700,000 to 3,800,000 bags and 
is already on the market. The foreign rice in the pos- 
session of the Japanese Government in the Tokyo and 
Yokohama warehouses is being shipped to China, and 
it is expected that about 300,000 bags will be disposed 
of in this manner. 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES ACCUSED of spending money 
lavishly for armies and navies, while asserting that they 
cannot pay their debts and that they cannot carry on 
their peace-time pursuits, have now replied to these 
charges in no uncertain terms. Tn the first place, say 
they, they have made tremendous reductions, and in the 
second their respective peculiar conditions will not per 
mit them to go further until the dangers are minimized 
and security assured. The following table shows the 
changes in armament strength made by the principal 
nations: 


Pre-war End of war Today 

SO is sink aces 170,000 3,470,000 168,000 
oo eee 121,800 3,703,000 137,800 
Od ne Ola a ata Gated nad 884.000 4,200,000 690,000 
RT ye oe ee ern 369.000 3,150,000 250,000 
eee 42,000 200,000 120,000 
iat h ain kik 6 wn Rn 1,290,000 pin Gen ieaiig 921,000 
TE 2. ckk eoeewwowe 230,000 900,000 120,000 
I a aN thie Sach alae & oF bil 60,000 200.000 105,000 
so eral weer ere ah 8 concn dindemeaeiiies 255,000 
CHOPUROEF oc 0c 50 06 secws wei 806,000 4,780,000 99,000 
BREE nics sekeersGn cad 240,000 302,000 277,000 


The Japanese army is to be reduced yet further to 
250,000, 

According to the above 
country except the United 
and Japan has reduced her army to something below 
pre-war strength. At the same time an Associated 
Press dispatch, says the Christian Science Monitor, con- 
tains a statement to the effect that Greece is seeking 


therefore, 
jelgium, Greece, 


figures, every 


States, 
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loans to enable it to re-equip its army and make up the 
munitions losses which it suffered during the retreat 
from Asia Minor. The Christian Science Monitor feels 
that the world must be taught to realize that peace, 
and not war, is what will bring salvation to nations; 
and that money should only be loaned to European 
nations on condition that it be not spent on further 
preparations for combat. 


THE UNSETTLED CONDITION OF Eaypt has been the 
cause of a series of murders of white people, which 
culminated, on December 27 last, in the death of Pro- 
fessor W. Newby Robson, of the Royal School of Law, 
Cairo. The professor, who was assassinated on the 
public road in a Cairo suburb, is the fourteenth British 
victim of a gang operating since December, 1921, with- 
out, so far, any convictions having been made by the 
Egyptian Government. 

Indignation among the white residents naturally 
runs high. The receipt of a rather ineffectual letter of 
official abhorrence of the event, on the part of the 
Egyptian Government, has not done much to allay this 
feeling. Field Marshal Allenby, the British High 
Commissioner for Egypt, has issued a letter to the 
Egyptian public, the gist of which is that the murders 
are induced by hatred, fostered by the political cam- 
paign in the native press, which overlooks the benefits 
conferred by the British and wilfully misrepresents the 
facts, the Wafd Party and its organ the Nationalist 
Press, owing to their warped outlook refusing to admit 
that criticism is justified. 

At an important meeting of British residents held 
in Cairo the following resolutions were passed : 

1. Expressing abhorrence at the assassination and sym- 
pathy for the widow. 

2. Requesting that the high commissioner use all mea- 
sures in his power to assist the Egyptian Government to end 
and detect the crimes. 

3. Organizing a British committee for the protection of 
the lives of the British especially, and providing defensive 
arms, 

4. The public security department is inefficient and the 
police should be reinforced by a European element. 

5. Demanding that the Egyptian Government suppress 
radical insubordination and political propaganda in the 
schools and colleges. 

6. Compensation should be decided by the president of 
the Society of Actuaries and paid immediately by the Brit- 
ish Treasury at the Egyptian Government's charges. 


While maintaining a friendly attitude towards legiti- 
mate Egyptian aspirations, the community’s meeting 
clearly indicates that the murders must stop. Three 
points of special importance were brought out, namely, 
the distinction between liberty and license in the native 
press as exploited by political intriguers; the degen- 
eracy of discipline in the schools and colleges; and that 
the public must support law and order. 


Tie Courr or INTERNATIONAL Justice began an 
extraordinary session on January 8 to take up the 
question of the status of British subjects, domiciled in 
the French protectorates of Tunis and Morocco. Under 
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the existing French law, all persons so domiciled, in- 
cluding the British, are liable to service in the French 
army. ‘The question has been referred to the Council 
of the League of Nations, which, in turn, has asked 
the Court of International Justice to study the matter 
and render an opinion as to whether or not, in inter- 
national law, the whole question is solely within domes- 
tic jurisdiction so far as France is concerned. Both 
the French and the British governments have presented 
official memoranda for the court’s consideration and 
have asked for an opportunity to make oral representa- 
tions. John Basset Moore was among the judges sit- 
ting in the extraordinary session. 


Ex-PreMIeER GrorGes CLEMENCEAU’s tour of the 
United States yielded a surplus of $20,000, after the 
defraying of all the expenses of the trip. This money 
came from lectures and newspaper articles by the vet- 
eran French statesman. In accordance with M. Clem- 
enceau’s wishes, the money has been added to the Amer- 
ican Field Service Fund, organized in honor of the 
organization by that name which had sent young Amer- 
icans to France to do ambulance work before the United 
States entered the war. The object of the fund is to 
send students to other countries, and as a result of M. 
Clemenceau’s contribution, a number of scholarships 
bearing his name will be created. 


THe AMERICAN Metric Association, at its last 
annual meeting, held in connection with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, succeeded 
in obtaining that association’s endorsement of the plan 
for the introduction in the United States of the metric 
system of weights and measurements. The following 
resolution was passed at the meeting: 

Whereas the metric system of weights and measures has 
not yet been brought into general use in the United States, 
and 

Whereas the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science has already passed resolutions favoring the adop- 
tion of the metric system of weights and measures in the 
United States; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science reaffirms its belief in the desirability of 
the adoption of the metric system of weights and measures 
for the United States, and recommends that the units of 
the system be used by scientific men in all their publica- 
tions, either exclusively or else with the customary non- 
metric units in parenthesis. 


So far more than forty countries have adopted the 
metric system in preference of their local systems. 


TRAFFIC THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL has shown 
a considerable increase during the past few months, 
due to the general revival of international trade. It 
is estimated that if the present traffic continues through 
the next six months, the total tonnage passing through 
the canal during the fiscal year will be about 14,000,000 
tons. The Christian Science Monttor gives the follow- 
ing analysis of this traffic: 

Of the record cargo movement from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic in a recent month, Australasia furnished approxi- 
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about 


mately the Far East 20,000 tons, while 
300,000 tons originated on the west coast of South America. 
When to this is added that furnished the bulk 
of this South American tratlic, there is reason enough why 
the Canal inestimable benefit to 
such countries as Chile and Peru. As for the 


has done for the west coast of the United States, the more 


8.000) tons, 


nitrates 


Panama has become an 


what canal 


than 550,000 tons a month shipped eastward through the 
isthmian waterway tell their own story. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Snort History or THE NEAR East. By William Stearns 
Davis. Pp. 395 and index. The MacMillan Company, 
New York. 

This account of the intricate history of Asia Minor and 
southeast Europe fills a distinct want. After an eclipse of 
many years this portion of the world is again taking a promi- 
nent place in history, and a clear comprehension of its set- 
ting and background has become a necessity for those who 
wish to follow the tortuous paths of international polities. 

Mr. Davis has divided his book into four main divisions: 
the Christian Empire at Constantinople, the Rise of Islam 
and the Saracens, the Turkish Penetration of Europe, and 
the Turkish Retreat from Europe. This brings the histor) 
up to the close of the last epoch. The opening of the new 
has been witnessed by this generation and is for future 
record. 

Simply as a fascinating and exciting narrative, the his- 
tory of the Near East more interest than most 
novels. A sort of romantic splendor hangs about the idea 
of the Byzantine and the Saracenic empires. Between them 
these two have inspired centuries of chivalry, heroism, and 
even altered the trend of cultural civilization in a manner 
unequaled since Classical times. But, curiously enough, the 
profound influence exerted by them, and the repercussion 
of the fearful struggle between Eastern Christianity and 
Islamism has never been a subject for popular attention, 
possibly because Christianity was not the ultimate victor 
in the struggle. Today. however, Islam is showing signs 
of a new vitality, and in order to grasp the fundamental 
trends of a most important factor in world destinies some 
knowledge of its past must be attained. 


possesses 


The importance of this subject cannot be better illustrated 
than by mentioning the fact that upon the future of Con- 
stantinople and Turkey in Europe hangs the fate of nearly 
all the Slavic and Balkan countries. 

Brown and Com- 


By Storm Jameson. Little, 


P. 296. 


THE CLASH. 
pany, Boston. 


Storm Jameson, whose book, “The Drama in Europe,” is 
one of the most interesting contributions of its kind to mod- 
ern critical literature, may be said to belong to the group 
of young English writers which contains, among others, 
G. B. Stern, Sheila Kaye Smith, Clemence Dane, and Tenny- 
son Jesse. <All these are women notable for a fineness of 
perception, a delicate discrimination, and a quite ruthless 
honesty. 

There is no group in American letters quite like them. 
Yet in America, as in England, young writers are measur- 
ing old standards by their own. They are testing old ideals, 
old precepts, old conceptions, by those that they, themselves, 
have wrought out of blood and fire. 

This new book of Storm Jameson's, “The Clash,’ is more 


penetrating, more iconoclastic, than most American readers 
will readily realize. 
As regards the plot nothing could be simpler. Miss Jame- 


son takes for her heroine an English girl of good family, 
marries her, as so many marry, more or less accidentally, 
to a nice, stodgy young Englishman of her own station. 
When the war breaks out she is a more or less lonely, more 
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or less bewildered, voung woman living the average life of 
her class and time—and realizing perhaps half consciously 
that her husband is not the man she loves. 


The man she might have loved—that for a moment she 
feels she should have loved—as well as his brother, who, 


the reader feels, is really the man for her, go inte the army 
And one of them, the first one, is killed. 

Come then to Europe the American Expeditionary Forces, 
and with them Cornish, an American aviator, with 
Whom the heroine of this story has what is euphemistically 
termed chez nous, “an affair.” 

This is the real theme of the story, which might be called 
“The Discovery of America by England.” 


Jess 


Two things are immediately evident to the reader, one 
that Storm Jameson knows little or nothing of America, 
and the other that she has drawn her Americans from the 


life. As a documentary record, it will be difficult to find one 
more Valuable, then, than this story. It is quite unbiased 
by any pre-conceptions gained from a six weeks’ lecture 
tour in the United States. It is purely and simply the Eng 
lish view of America abroad. What she sees, Storm Jame- 
son records; what she and her English companions think, 


she tells us, without passion, without scorn or any partie- 
war admiration, And though here and there an American 
may not like it, it must be accepted as what it purports to 
be—a photograph from the English point of view 

Miss Jameson her England the Americans 
net our cousins, superficially different, but basically alike. 
They are not our blood kin, with our impulses and our code. 
Like our languages, we have a superficial resemblance, but 
we are fundamentally apart. 

This claim has long been 
the American of the Middle West, whose English 
is practically obliterated; so there is no iconoclasm 
that for America. But for England—it must 
of a shock. 

In the “Clash” 
illustration of her thesis. 


says to nre 


made by Americans, especially 
descent 
about 
be something 


fundamental 
atti 


has chosen a 


gauge of a race is its 


Miss Jameson 
The 


tude toward women. Second to that comes the manner in 
Which it views its own achievements. 
In two settings, the relations of Jess Cornish with the 


English woman he loves and the Anglo-American dinner on 
the flying field, the whole problem is stated. And from both 
the American and the English points of view it is, doubtless, 
equally damning for the other fellow. 

It is not the purpose of the any more than it is 
that of this review, to attempt any comparison as to which 
is the better, or even the more likeable, type. Nowhere in 
the course of her story does Storm Jameson attempt such 
a criticism. She records her facts, and her limitations are 
the limitations of those facts. It is not in any sense an 
explanation of England or an explanation of America; but, 
rather, a record of impressions. This, in other 
words, is how certain Americans, certain types of America, 
appeared in English eyes at a given period. But the types 
that are thus limned are, unfortunately for those who talk 
of Anglo-American kinship, very general in this country, as 
the English types are composites of England. 

Wherefore the ending is entirely logical. There is noth- 
ing for the heroine to do but to return to her English hus- 
band and appreciate him all the more, because by contrast 
she has learned to understand him all the more. The im- 
plication that love cannot bridge basic differences of char- 
acter and outlook is unsentimental, but often bitterly true. 
That is an implication it were well to heed in any prospect- 
ive marriage, but it applies particularly to international 
marriages. Marriages between Americans and English are 
often unsuccessful. It is not because either the Americans 
or the English are particularly disagreeable, but, per contra, 
because, in some fundamental regards they do not speak the 
same language, they do not think the same thoughts, their 


book, 


sensory 


connotations in no way resemble each other. There is a 
vast difference of civilization, of ideal, between the two 
continents which must be realized. 

Just what effect this realization, this defining of the 


United States as a separate entity, will have on world his- 
tory is hard to predict. Europe at present is thinking of 
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America with definite bitterness, definite resentment, be- 
cause Europe has been so accustomed to think of the United 
States as a part of European civilization. This is why Ku- 
rope feels our withdrawal from active part in Muropean 
affairs in a crisis to be a betrayal. Books like “The Clash” 
may seem to intensify, to confirm, this resentment for a 
time; but ultimately such clarification of outlook cannot 
but be beneficial. Europe does not, for instance, resent 
Asia’s intrinsic lack of direct interest in her existence, and 
un appreciation of the United States as another civilization, 
derived from and to some extent influenced by European 
¢ivilization—-just as much that is now distinctively Euro- 
pean was derived from and influenced by Asia—will make 
it easier for Europe generally to understand America and to 
retain a more dignified attitude toward her. Europe may 
not feel any particular desire for the kind of thing America 
appears to be evolving; but, at least, it will be admitted that 
the funeral is entirely America’s. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the main value of this book 
is for England rather than for America. America’s views 
of Europe are of very little importance either to America 
or to Europe if the former does not intend to play any very 
direct part in European civilization. Europe’s view of 
America will be just as unimportant once the former realizes 
the position outlined above. When it comes to a question 
of world peace as between England and America, such peace 
will endure between these countries just so long as they can 
reach adjustment on whatever economic questions arise be- 
tween them. When, if ever, economic necessity forces one 
country to war with the other, no amount of previous friend- 
ship will do any good, especially in view of the extraordi- 
nary pitch to which the art of mob handling, or propaganda, 
has been brought. All the personal friendship that really 
existed between many English and many Germans, all the 
real blood kinship between these two nations, did not pre- 
vent England from joining France, her hereditary enemy, 
against Germany when economic necessity drove her. Those 
who know Germany know that her reliance upon kinship 
and her belief in hereditary enmity lost her the war upon 
the day she declared it. 

There, then, is the lesson of this well written, excellently 
constructed novel of Miss Jameson's. It is time to bring 
realism to international relationships. It is time for Kng- 
land to give up sentimentalizing over her American “cousins,” 
and to understand that here is a different race, upon whom 
she has no ¢laim, who has no claim upon her, and with whom 
friendship and peace must be based upon the same gamut 


of fundamentals that govern friendship and peace with other 


countries—understanding, political expediency, economic ad- 


justment, and horse-sense, 
B. W. 


IMMIGRATION AND Labor. By Dr. J. A. Hourwich. 


Huebsch, New York. 


This new edition of Dr. Hourwich’s authoritative work 
on the problem of European immigration to the United 
States as it affects industrial conditions here will scarcely, 
in its conclusions, satisfy either those who wish to preserve 
the present immigration laws so as to keep cheap labor out, 
nor those industrialists who would let the bars down to in- 
crease the supply of unskilled labor. 

The author attempts to show that besides the likelihood 
of sending capital abroad, the restriction of immigration 
will cause a large-scale substitution of cheap farm labor for 
the foreign labor. Instead of wages going up, merely a 
greater area of farm land will go out of cultivation. Dr. 
Hourwich writes: 

“As a theoretical proposition, it seems quite plausible that 
the exclusion of ‘a sufficient number’ of immigrants ‘to pro- 
duce a marked effect upon the supply of unskilled labor’ 
must force employers to pay scarcity rate of wages. It is 
needless, however, to indulge in abstract speculation on the 
possible effects of a reduced supply of unskilled immigrant 
labor, when such a condition actually exists in the United 
States throughout the agricultural sections. Few immi- 
grants seek employment on the farms. At the census of 
1900 the total number of southern and eastern European 
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male farm laborers in the United States was only 37,401, 
The number of all foreign-born male farm laborers had ae- 
tually decreased from 1890 to 1900. Moreover, there is a 
constant stream of native labor from the farms to the cities, 
Which has led to an actual decrease of the rural population 
in many agricultural counties. Farmers generally complain 
of searcity of farm labor during the agricultural 
Nevertheless, the wages of farm laborers are lower than the 
wages of unskilled laborers in mines and mills, where the 
proportion of recent immigrants is rapidly increasing. 
Scarcity of labor has not forced the farmer to pay scarcity 
Wages, but has merely retarded the growth of farming. In 
many places the area under cultivation has actually de- 
creased. On the other hand, the problem how to increase 
production with the same supply of labor has been solved 
by labor-saving machinery. The shutting out of unskilled 
immigrants would have similar effects in manufacturing 
and mining. The labor that. would thus be displaced would 
form one substitute for immigration. 

“The coal mines of Alabama and other Southern States 
which have failed to attract immigrants utilize the labor 
of farmers and their sons. The 2,300,000 tenant-farmers in 
particular offer great possibilities as an industrial reserve 
available during the winter months when the demand for 
labor in the coal mines is most active. The farm being their 
main source of subsistence, they are able and willing to 
offer their labor during the idle winter months more cheaply 
than freshly-landed immigrants. The efforts of trade union 
organizers among this class of English-speaking workers 
have met with scant success. With the farmer who works 
in a mine during the winter months, the dominating interest 
is his farm, whereas his interest in his employment is but 
transitory. The substitution of the cheap labor of the Amer- 
ican farmer for the labor of the Slav or Italian immigrant 
would tend to weaken the unions and keep down wages. 

“The discontinuance of fresh supplies of immigrant labor 
for the cotton mills of New England would give a new im- 
petus to the development of child labor. The shortage of 
immigrant labor could also be made up for in part by the 
available reserve of cheap female labor. Still should all the 
substitutes for immigrant labor prove inadequate for the 
necds of the employers, it does not necessarily follow that 
scarcity prices would rule in the American labor market. 
It must be borne in mind that capital is international. 

“Billions of American capital are already invested in Mex- 
ican and other foreign undertakings. At present this is but 
a minor item compared with the profits of American indus- 
tries annually reinvested at home. If, however, a scarcity 
of labor were created in the United States, more American 
capital would seek investment abroad. Instead of investing 
their profits in new mines and mills in the United States, 
American capitalists would export their money to build up 
new enterprises in countries with cheap labor.” 

At the same time Dr. Hourwich argues that the reduction 
of immigration will not reduce the problem of the unem- 
ployed. He says: 

“Inasmuch as unemployment is due to an absolute over- 
supply of labor, but results from seasonal and cyclical varia- 
tions in the general demand of individual employers, it is 
clear that these causes could not be removed by reducing 
the supply of labor. If the industries of the United States 
ean furnish steady employment all year round to SO per cent 
of all wage-earners and in times of maximum activity to 95 
per cent, but must have the full 100 per cent ready on call, 
there being no agency for dove-tailing the demands of scat- 
tered individual employers, these ratios will not be affected 
by the scale of national production. In order to provide 
regular employment for the industrial reserve, all industries 
would have to be run on connecting lines. No plan of such 
a reorganization of industry has as yet been proposed that 
would be acceptable to all advocates of immigration restric- 
tion, let alone the proprietors of half a million independent 
mining, manufacturing, and mercantile establishments.” 

Dr. Hourwich’s book was one of the first really scientific 
works on the problem of immigration. In its new form it 
still remains a highly authoritative and informative contri- 
bution to the subject. 


Season, 
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